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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Coleridge’s Works, Vol. III. Wallenstein. 
London, 1834. Pickering. 
TuE human mind carries on a perpetual and 
glorious commerce. The mighty waters of 
thought are never still —“‘ deep calleth unto 
deep, and one sea answereth to another.” 
Genius, a starry traveller, goes from world to 
world, and alike from each “ in its urn draws 
golden light.” The past pays tribute to the 
present ; that which is being not only wond- 
rous and beautiful in itself, but still more 
wondrous and beautiful as originating that 
which is to be. Every great work is the pro- 
mise of another; and that not in the cold, 
faint sense of imitation, but in the diviner 
one of inspiration. The sacred writers of Syria 
and Palestine were indeed ‘“‘ the sons of the 
morning ;”’ but they were followed by the 
only less mighty masters of Greece. Next 
Italy, both in the Latin tongue, and its softer 
child, the silken Italian, 
«« Upreared 
Those verbal monuments which will outlast 
The granite and the marble.” 

Thence England received the sacred fire at 
which Shakspeare and Milton kindled their 
altars. Germany came next; and her poets 
were the worthy foster-children of ours. We 
would liken this chain of thought, which one 
high and holy hand has thrown on to another, 
to the knotted rope which, flung from the 
ship to the shore, carries safe over the stormy 
waters the precious burden of life. From 
this progress of the imagination —the imagi- 
nation which is ‘‘ the vision and the faculty 
divine,” the true creative power —we have in- 
tentionally excepted France. French literature 
possesses every variety of talent— but no 
poetry. This, however, only refers to what 
has been ; we believe at the present day there 
is more fervour and more originality than was 
ever before to be found in the literature of 
that great country. Its actual condition is 
like that of a land just emerging from some 
vast inundation. All the elements of confu- 
sion have been at work ; the storm overhead— 
the land-flood below. But at length the dark 
waters have subsided, and the green earth has 
re-appeared again. Much has been destroyed— 
but the very destruction was full of the seeds 
of life. The soil is richer than ever. The 
very excess of abundance may have generated 
the monster and the reptile, but they are for 
cultivation to destroy; and in the meanwhile 
there is a luxuriance of fertility. But at the 
time of which we speak, the Nile had not 
overflowed its set and narrow banks; and all 
was barren as regarded the warmth and the 
ideal, which are the world of the poet. But 
to return to our own country. A more meagre 
period cannot well be imagined than that from 
the close of Queen Ann’s reign to about the 
end of the last century. We can only liken 
it to the celebrated thirty years’ drought in 
Cyprus: ours, alas, was of longer duration. 
During that dreary era no rain ever fell: 
brooks forgot their music, and the flowers 





their sweetness. One after another the green 
fields dried up ; and, to use the forcible expres- 
sion of an old historian, “* the very heavens 
seemed made of brass.” Such was the state of 
our intellectual atmosphere: Coleridge’s own 
words give its exact picture— 
“ Day after day —day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion — 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 
And Coleridge has the merit that 
«* He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

It is obvious that Germany was the country 
which gave the impetus, awakening the cur- 
rent, and revealing the hidden treasures of 
our frozen deep. To our present taste it 
seems wonderful that such a production as 
the Wallenstein could have been so neglected. 
It does not explain it to refer to the previous 
stagnation of taste, and the utter indifference 
of a public lulled to sleep by small sounds and 
** tinkling cymbals.’’ Both Scott and Byron 
were received with enthusiasm on their first 
original appearance. We say original, because 
the early boyish poems of both were only 
echoes. Wallenstein, too, had none of those 
drawbacks which, for awhile, delayed the po- 
pularity of Wordsworth and of Shelley. They 
had to create the taste for themselves. Even 
at this present day, many of their now warm 
admirers have had their perception of the true 
and the beautiful taught them. They now 
appreciate and admire; but their mind has 
been for some time undergoing a species of 
mental culture which has enabled them so to 
do. But Wallenstein had a stirring and at- 
tractive plot, and a most interesting love-story. 
The language was bold and simple, and the 
events suited the spirit of the time when it 
appeared. Whence, then, its complete failure 
in drawing attention? We are tempted to 
believe in luck, and to say, that it was Cole- 
ridge’s fate to be first known by snatches and 
quotations, and to build up his temple by 
golden fragments. The temple is now built, 
and Wallenstein has the merit of being its 
corner-stone. 

Of all branches of literature, translation is 
that which the most rarely puts forth good 
fruit. Nothing can be more absurd than the 
ustial method of translation—* done into Eng- 
lish by the grace of the dictionary.” <A great 
poet can only do justice to a great poet; and 
such justice has Coleridge done to Schiller. It 
matters not to cavil at small faults —we have 
the great whole visible before us, as it was in 
the original. There is the spirit which is the 
life of the body—not a mask of the features 
taken after death. The more we read this noble 
drama, the more deeply are we impressed with 
* the power, the beauty, and the majesty” of 
Schiller’s magnificent creation. The character 
of Wallenstein is a master-piece. Nothing 
can be finer than his own self-consciousness : 


‘* Nothing is common in my destiny, 
Nor in the furrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me as ’twere 
One of the undistinguishable many ?” 





His great mind has been his destiny: it gave 
his youth the authority and the experience of 
age; it led him on from victory to victory, and 
sheds round his downfall the lustre of the set- 
ting sun. And yet 

«* One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
We feel, we bow down before his infinite su- 
periority ; and yet how keenly are our gentler 
sympathies enlisted on his side! We know 
nothing more deeply touching than his speech 
on hearing of Max.’s death. 

‘« I shall grieve down this blow, of that I’m conscfous: 
What does not man grieve down? From the highest, 
As from the vilest thing of every day 
He learns to wean himself: for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him. ‘The bloom is vanished from my life. 

For 0! he stood beside me, like my youth, 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 

The beautiful is vanished—and returns not.” 

The strong resolve, conscious of its strength ; 
the long experience which has taught the tran- 
sitory nature of all human things, even of feel- 
ings—how exquisitely are they blended with 
that melancholy craving for affection which is 
the latest of our illusions! The superstition, 
too, of Wallenstein is not only perfect as 
poetry, but also as a profound truth. Most 
great men whose greatness has had an active 
career have been superstitious. They must, 
from their very contact with the common herd, 
be so fully aware of their immeasurable su- 
periority, that they need to account for it even 
to themselves. Their career is at once ideal. 
ised in their own eyes by a reference to fate. 
Napoleon, like Mahomet, believed in a mission 
to accomplish. The starry symbols on which 
Wallenstein waited were but the outward 
symbols of the ethereal spirit within, which 
needed a hope and a language not of the 
ordinary and actual world. All the subordinate 
characters, too, are so distinctly marked, so 
real, so apart. ‘There is a degree of truth 
especially in that of Butler, which is absolutely 
painful. It makes us feel the justice of Wal. 
lenstein’s fate. A great fault we could have 
pardoned, but the small fault is an injustice to 
himself,—-we cannot forgive it; and it is the 
small fault—his deceit towards Butler —which 
is, as it were, the little hinge on which his 
fate revolves. Max. Piccolomini is as much 
the perfect poetry of the heart as Wallenstein 
is the perfect poetry of the mind. He is the 
beau ideal of youth—frank, generous, confid- 
ing, affectionate, brave, and romantic in his 
devotedness. His had been an incomplete ex- 
istence had he lived: ‘** The world was not for 
him, or the world’s art.” But one expression 
of Wallenstein paints all that would have 
passed away of transparent candour and noble 
eagerness, —all, too, of the glorious promise of 
his morning. He says, 

«© He stood beside me like my youth.” 

Fancy only what Wallenstein’s youth must 

have been! Again, 

** How like a rainbow on the tempest’s edge” 


is the introduction of Thekla!— all there is 
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contrast. The cloistered maiden leaves her 
convent; love meets her on the threshold, and 
comprises the whole history of her brief ex- 
istence. She knows nothing of the vanities, 
hopes, fears, jealousies—‘‘ an indistinguishable 
throng,” which, in after days, must have found 
entrance in that now pure and guileless mind. 
She is a child in every thing but the quick 
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APES 
That which we read of the fourth Henry's death 
Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The —e 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere Ravaillac arm’d himself therewith. 
His quiet mind forsook him: the phantasma 
Started him in his louvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air: like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 
And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet that ev’n then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris.” 





beatings of a loving heart. Her’s is g 
the few graves over which we would strew 
flowers — fragile, sweet, and short-lived, like 
herself. We have now only space to choose a 
few favourite passages ; but choice here is in- 
deed a difficulty. How beautiful are these two 
opposed war-pictures ! 
** Lo! there the soldier, rapid architect ! 

Builds his light town of canvass, and at once 

The whole scene moves and bustles momently 

With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth and quarrel 

The motley market fill ; the roads, the streams, 

Are crowded with new freights, trade stirs and hurries! 

But on some morrow morn, all suddenly, 

The tents drop down, the horde renews its march, 

Dreary and solitary as a churchyard 

‘The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 

And the year’s harvest is gone utterly. 

« * * a * 


O! day thrice — when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life; when he becomes 

A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

The colours are unfurled, the cavalcade 

Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed; _ and, hark ! 
Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers, home ! 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields. 
The city gates fly open of themselves— 

‘They need no longer the petard to tear them. 

The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 

With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 

The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

Oh, appy man, Oh fortunate! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open— 
The faithful tender arms with mute embracing.” 


We cannot but note the many profound 
truths that are strewn through these pages ; 
every second line is instinct with some deep 
thought. All history confirms the following 
passages — the ingratitude rendered to a great 
man, when the appeal to his genius has an- 
swered the necessity :— 


‘« In their distress 
They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and they dread 


him 
More then the ills for which they called him up. 
The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day. But in the field, 
a there the present being makes itself felt. 
The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. 

* * . . . 


Stern is the on-look of necessity ; 
Not without shudder many a human hand 
Grasp; the mysterious urn of destiny. 

y deed was mine, ay ey in my bosom, 
Once suffered to escape from its safe corner 
Within the heart, its ate and birth-place, 
Sent forth into the foreign, it belongs 
For ever to those sly malicious powers 
Whom never art of man conciliated.” 


The influence of custom :— 


**O no! it is the the quite c 
The thing of an eternal yesterday, 
What ever was, and evermore returns, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ’twas sterling ! 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them, 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates ; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
Be in possession, and thou hast the right— 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee !” 
Omens :— 
** Coun. What, dost thou not believe that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning —_— prophetic to us? 
Wal. There is no doubt that there exist such voices. 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of warning that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
pt oes events stride on before the events, 
in to-day already walks to-morrow. 





We conclude with Wallenstein’s account of 

his own tender care of the boy-soldier, Max.:— 

*«* Hark! I will tell thee— 

How when at Prague, our winter quarters, thou 
Wert brought into my tent a tender boy, 
Not yet accustomed to the German winters; 
Thy hand was frozen to the heavy colours; 
Thou wouldst not let them go. 
At that time did I take thee in my arms, 
And with my mantle did I cover thee ; 
I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee; I was not ashamed 
To do for thee all little offices, 

However strange to me; I tended thee 

Till life returned ; and when thine eyes first opened, 

I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 

Altered my feelings twards thee? Many thousands 

Have I made rich, presented them with lands ; 

Rewarded them with dignities and honours ; 

Thee have I loved: my heart, my self, I gave 

To thee! They all were aliens: thou wert 

Our child and inmate. Max.! Thou canst not leave me; 

It cannot be; I may not, will not think 

That Max. can leave me.” 

Need we call attention to the worthy English 
in which these splendid strangers are arrayed— 
how musical the verse, and how happy the 
choice of words. But we have scarcely the 
heart for praise. We have just announced that 
he who brought us this music from a far country 
is numbered with the dead. That eloquent 
lip is mute for ever; and our aged poet will 
yield instruction and delight no more. Such 
losses are too lightly felt: we do not think 
enough of the departed, nor of the debt due 
unto them. Let us recall the many hours of 
entranced enjoyment we have passed amid his 
creation—the fairy wonders of the Ancient 
Mariner ; the Gothic pictures — half beauty, 
half terror — which rose upon us after reading 
Christabel. How many new thoughts has he 
suggested! How often has he aided us to 
express our own feelings but more exquisitely ; 
even our dearest—above all things in poetry do 
we bid 

*¢ Another's love 
Interpret for our own.” 

How much that which was the emanation of 
his mind has passed into ours. We have felt 
his feelings — thought his thoughts — till they 
are part of ourselves: and is this a debt to be 
lightly effaced from memory? Neither is it. 
Too much do we hurry on, along a worldly and 
selfish path ; but the highway has its resting- 
place, where we receive those finer influences 
which abide with us even to the last. At such 
a time do we dwell upon those memories which 
it is the poet’s fame to leave: then do we 
thank him for expressing what had else been 
voiceless music — then are we grateful to the 
illustrious dead. Coleridge himself said, ‘* Po- 
etry has been to me its own exceeding great 
reward. It has soothed my afflictions; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has 
endeared solitude; and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and beau- 
tiful in all that meets and surrounds me.” 
What poetry did for himself, Coleridge has 
done for others. He has refined and widened 
the sphere of enjoyment; and the three de- 
lightful volumes we now mournfully close are 
his best epitaph and his noblest legacy. 

For the last interesting letter ever written by 
Coleridge, we refer to our obituary farther on. 
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The Man of Honour, and the Reclaimed, 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1834. Bentley, 
Far be from us the presumption of insinuating 
that this present age has left all its predeces. 
sors immeasurably behind, and that we are in. 
finitely better, wittier, and wiser than those 
less fortunate, our grandfathers and grand. 
mothers, whose principal merit must consist in 
having brought ourselves into the world. Still, 
they had some habits not altogether to be de. 
spised, and one in particular we are about to 
point out to our readers — we allude to the 
habit of letter-writing. This most useful art 
is now on the decline. Perhaps it is a selfish 
wish, but we wish it were revived, subject, of 
course, to those improvements to which our 
era subjects every thing. There has always 
been from the beginning a vast supply of un. 
employed intellect. People were often clever 
who were under no necessity of being so; and 
in the good old times the post was the re. 
source that the press is now. We intend, 
however, bringing forward only one particular 
instance. Formerly, all families of any dis. 
tinction had one member to whom nature had 
been very bountiful in mental gifts. As a 
girl (for it is a lady of whom we speak), she 
was considered “ so clever, but very satirical !” 
As years progressed, she became “ a woman of 
such a strong mind, but so severe.” The whole 
neighbourhood were very much afraid of her, 
but still proud that such a wonderful produc. 
tion of nature should be the growth of their 
hills or valleys. A Sevigné on a small scale, 
her correspondence was voluminous, to the 
great advantage of her friends and of the 
revenue ; and, we must add, very amusing and 
characteristic such letters often were. Nous 
avons changé tout cela. Mr. Bentley is become 
the general confidant of “all ladies of distinc. 
tion.” We hold that this system, like all 
other systems with which we were ever ac- 
quainted, has its faults. It takes a great deal 
more talent to develope a story, with all its 
accessories of circumstance, character, and ca- 
tastrophe, than to give light and entertaining 
sketches of what is actually passing. Many 
describe very pleasantly, who are sadly at fault 
when it becomes necessary to invent. The 
volumes before us are immediate and living 
proofs of our assertion. ‘They are obviously 
the production of a clever person. Little witty 
touches, and lively delineations, are scattered 
over the pages; but as stories, like the mus- 
tard and the knight’s honour, ‘“‘ they are 
naught.” The horrors are overwrought, and 
improbable without being effective; while the 
usual stock of events are as common-place as 
possible. As the constructor of a narrative, 
the author fails ; but what animated and 
lively letters she would have written had she 
been her own great-aunt ! and we extract a 
few passages, each of which would have made 

the fortune of an epistle. 

Anecdote.—‘* So many travels, diaries, tours, 
are extant—so well versed is every one in the 
well-trodden roads between Rome and Calais 
—that I shall spare my readers all details of 
how the travellers were annoyed by gibbing 
horses, delighted by beautiful scenery, plagued 
with slow Jovi in the Appennines, dirty inns 
planted in enchanting country, cut-throat 
looking postilions, and squalid beggars; how 
their thoughts were occasionally occupied, and 
their alarm excited by fires glimmering 1 
woods which skirted the road; and, at dusk, 
how their tempers were ruffled by long stop- 
pages on the road (when they were particularly 
anxious to arrive at a given place by daylight), 
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riages might hold interminable conversations 
with one another, totally irrelevant to the 
horses, carriages, roads, or any one thing that 
postilions may or ought to talk about when 


they are driving travellers. I cannot, how- 
ever, help recording an incident, which gave 
rise to one of these aforesaid conversations. 
The postilion of one carriage seeing an un- 
suspecting hen pecking what she could by the 
wayside, jumped off his horse without stopping 
the carriage, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
caught up the hen, stuffed her bodily into his 
hat, which he again clapped on his head, and 
resumed his seat on horseback with as much 
agility as he had left it, and trotted up to his 
companion with a smile of exultation and de- 
light upon his face, screaming to him, as soon 
as he was within hearing, to listen to his 
story; and chuckling and laughing at his feat, 
with all the delight that an Oxford young 
gentleman, I am told, feels when he has suc- 
ceeded in wrenching off a knocker from some 
maiden lady’s door, and has deposited it in a 
trunk where there are already lying en- 
sconced five hundred relics of the same kind— 
all equally precious—such as gilt-fish, Sara- 
cens’ heads, wooden highlanders, and painted 
cheeses,” 

Sketch of Character. —‘* Mr. Graham never 


discovered what was not expressly pointed out | 


to him; and, indeed, when his attention was 
directed to any thing by his eldest daughter, 
who usually acted as the ‘ flapper’ on these 
occasions, he rarely understood what was 
meant; and not seldom denied that the in- 
cidents and events his daughter pointed out 
to him meant any thing at all. Nor was he 
always, in this last opinion, so far wrong as 
his daughter was wont to believe. The wise 
and the clever in the ways of the world, or at 
least those who are considered, or consider 
themselves such, are not a little apt to over- 
shoot the mark ; to invest motions, smiles, 
and looks, with an importance they are far 
from deserving. On so slight a foundation as 
these, theories have been built bearing upon 
feelings, dispositions, characters, completely at 
variance with reality—.nay, sometimes. even 
with probability; and I have often times sat 
by and laughed in my sleeve at hearing adepts 
in the art of decyphering these looks and 
gestures match them with thoughts and mo- 
tives I have known to be entirely and com- 
pletely at variance with the fact.” 

An Interior.—“* At seven o'clock on a No- 
vember morning he descended to the drawing- 
room from his own apartment, there to await 
the breakfast which was preparing for him 
previous to his departure. The grey twilight 
which precedes sunrise afforded enough of me- 
lancholy light to render useless the candle he 
had brought from his room. There are few 
things so thoroughly uncomfortable as the 
aspect of a drawing-room by twilight in the 
morning, before the all-healing hand of the 
housemaid has done its work of patching up 
gaps between the tables and chairs, restoring 
the symmetrical order of the books, work- 
bags, newspapers, inkstands, with which tables 
are usually so completely laden, and which the 
Company of the preceding evening have dis- 
Placed. The candles nearly burnt to their 
sockets, a latent whiff of lamp-oil as he crossed 
the passage, and a distant glimpse of a blue 
gown and white linen petticoat, hastily vanish- 
ing at one door as he entered at the other, told 
the story that the footman was in the act of 
carrying off the lamp which had been barely 
extinguished the night before, and that he had 
disturbed the housemaid in her labours, which 


the grate filled with black cinders, the fender 
dragged away from the hearth, the rug turned 
up, a duster, a huge black gauntlet, a coal- 
scuttle, and an unextinguished tallow candle, 
told him were not nearly concluded.” 

Plain Sense.—‘ It is useless to deny, although 
the honour of the fair sex may be implicated in 
the avowal, that damsels having attained the age 
of three or four-and-twenty, when the first hey- 
day of delight in balls and ball-gowns, in part- 
ners and small talk, is beginning to be on the 
wane, are generally, if not always, inclined to- 
wards matrimony. Indeed, it sometimes hap- 
pens, that at the early age when girls are first 
emancipated from the thraldom of the school- 
room, when most ignorant of man and his ways, 
and seeing in marriage merely what all must 
come to, and the sooner that end is attained the 
greater the distinction, long ere they are sa- 
tiated with the pleasures of the gay world, 
they are ready and willing to accept a good 
match, however undesirable he may be in other 
as essential respects. The young creature has 
no dislike to him (no particular preference, it 
is true) ; but the man is a good sort of man, 
and this is quite sufficient. Perhaps the ladies 
may be right. One of a batch of four or five 
sisters would, in all probability, be dubbed an 
absolute idiot to decline an offer on such terms, 
to reject the opportunity of forming an eligible 
establishment, purely because she had no pe- 
culiar preference for her suitor, nor any par- 
ticular disposition to marry. Nevertheless, 








| unjust though it may be, I am inclined to find 

fault with those daughters who are so ready 
|and willing to escape from the paternal man- 
|sion,—unless, indeed, as sometimes, though 
|rarely, occurs, that mansion be not a happy 
}one. In my opinion, there are more objec- 
tions to a disparity of age than are commonly 
|admitted. The other sex, having the unenvied 
privilege of chusing their own time for chang- 
jing their estate, do not usually take that step 
until they have sown their wild oats, and until 
the pleasures of the world have lost their 
charms. Let us suppose the case of the re- 
spectable man of thirty years of age united to 
|the pretty lively girl of seventeen : the hus- 
|band marrying for domesticity, sick of the 
|world, desirous of a snug fire-side, or of a 
| quiet slumbering evening after a day’s labour 
|in some public office, fondly hoping, now that 
|he is in possession of a wife, to avoid the ne- 
cessity of seeking in balls, parties, or clubs, 
that society, without which, in a mitigated 
form, he found he could no longer exist ; —the 
wife marrying at seventeen, without any ‘ pe- 
culiar preference’ for the steady man of thirty, 
with a strong inclination for amusing herself, 
not yet having acquired her husband’s taste 
for home and quiet. One of two things must 
happen: she must do violence to her inclina- 
tions, by staying at home while yearning to be 
out; or he must resign himself, with what 
patience he may, to chaperon his young wife 
to the haunts of dissipation he had hoped 
were forsworn for ever.” 

Rome.—‘* Those who have been at Rome, and 
enjoyed the place in its true spirit, will remember 
with what buoyancy of spirits such expeditions 
as the one in question are undertaken. There 
is a degree of excitement about every pursuit 
at Rome. All that is to be seen there is worth 
the trouble of searching out ; every day brings 
with it an object for a walk, a drive, or a ride. 
It is impossible ever to have seen every thing. 
Moreover, there is not the same attraction in 
a Roman home which is usually to be found in 
an English one. The comfortable arm-chair 
by the fire does not here induce a sedentary 
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propensity, for the simple reason, that there is 
never any arm-chair, and seldom any fire. 
place. A stove, or a brazier of charcoal, a 
threadbare carpet, unevenly spread over a 
dented brick-floor, a marble writing-table, and 
windows that scarcely shut, form the comforts 
of a Roman home. In that reputed delicious 
climate to which invalids resort to recover from 
inveterate consumption, I have often sat shi- 
vering with cold, turning in my mind in what 
manner I could most judiciously heap additional 
daily clothing upon me. But the compensa- 
tions for these discomforts are great. Such are 
the deep-blue cloudless sky, the bright sun 
shining full on the Pincian-hill, speaking to 
the imagination of the midst of summer. The 
stranger may sit on the wall of this said Pin. 
cian-hill, gazing on the eternal city, with St. 
Peter’s before him, and the Colonna Pine on 
his left. Who has not done this by the hour 
together, and looked with delight on the beau- 
tiful scene before him ? Who, that ever wan- 
dered over the Campagna, beholding the hills 
of Albana and Frascati, did not envy for our 
grey country the beautiful clearness of atmo. 
sphere which enabled him to distinguish these 
hills, dotted with white houses and olive woods, 
as clearly, though they are fifteen miles from 
him, as if he were separated from them but a 
stone’s throw ? Who that has ever seen the 
even winter sun set behind St. Peter’s, and 
from the Pincian watched the thousand lovely 
tints on hills and houses, which in our country 
are oftener merged in one deep sober grey hue, 
— who has not said all this makes up — ay, an 
hundred-fold — for the cold, the dirt, the dis. 
comfort, annoyances of a Roman home, the 
starved dogs howling by night in the Piazza 
di Spagna, and the beggar on the steps of the 
Trinita by day. In a social point of view, 
there is one signal advantage incidental to 
living in the eternal city; which, however, to 
a certain extent, applies to a sojourn in any 
part of the Continent, viz. that individuals are 
infinitely more agreeable members of society 
out of their own country. The mind of an 
absentee, free from the cares as well as the 
pleasures of home, seems lightened from a 
burden; abroad there are no house- bills to 
plague him, no Christmas bills to drive him 
mad, none of the eternal complaints and wants 
of a genuine English servant. I have seen the 
man who in London is preoccupied with busi- 
ness, or bets, or debts, and for some cause or 
another no acquisition to society, form a most 
delightful member of it at Rome —all good- 
humour and cheerfulness ; and the man who 
in Piccadilly is utterly unable to do any thing 
that is proposed to him, I have found in the 

Jorso the most accommodating and amenable 
of creatures. In short, when once that Rubi- 
con, the British Channel, is crossed, all disabili- 
ties, all fractiousness, all ill-humour, seem to 
vanish, and your most impracticable man often 
becomes the comfort of your life.” 

Add to these specimens some lively dialogue 
—and though our fair author may scarcely 
claim ‘her place among ‘“* the Standard No- 
vels,” yet there is no denying but that there 
is ample material in her pages to have formed 
a most ‘‘ accomplished letter-writer.” 





History of the Fleet Marriages, &c. &c. By 
J.S. Burn. 8vo. pp. 154. Second Edition. 
London, 1834. Rivingtons ; Butterworth ; 
Suter. 

Wuey the first edition of this curious book 

appeared, we entered so fully into its examina~ 

tion (see Lit. Gaz. No. 877), that it is only 
requisite now to say a few words upon the 
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additions which have been made to it. In the 
first place, a very considerable number of names 
of respectable persons married at the Fleet, 
(including those of Lord Banff, Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley, the Duke of Manchester, Lady Mary 
Bennett, and Sir John Leigh, whose marriage 
occasioned many legal proceedings, which ter- 
minated in the House of Lords,) have been 
appended to that singular list. Some verbatim 
extracts from the earliest register, commencing 
6th November, 1674, are also apt; but the 
most remarkable novelty is a list of the wardens 
of the Fleet from the time of Richard the First, 
and, we believe, never before printed. In the 
year 1198 it appears that Nathaniel de Leve- 
land* and Robert his son “ fined in sixty marks, 
to have the custody of the king’s houses at 
Westminster and of the Flete Prison, which 
they stated had been their inheritance ever 
since the Conquest. And that they might not 
be hindered therein by the counter-fine of 
Osbert de Longchamp. And Osbert de Long- 
champ fined in D marks to have the king’s 
favour and seizin of all his lands and chattels 
whereof he was disseized by the king’s com- 
mand. And to have seizin of the custody 
of the Gaol of London, with the appurtenances, 
and of the custody of the king’s houses at 
Westminster; provided that right be done 
therein in the king’s court, according to the 
judgment of the king’s court, in case any one 
would implead him for the same. 

** Stow, in his History of London, vol. i. p. 733, 
mentions that in the 3d of John (1202), the 
king granted the wardenship of the Fleet and 
the wardship of the daughter and heir of Robert 
Leveland to S. Archdeacon of Wells. 

*€ Robert de Leveland (1206-1215) was war- 
den in the 7th, 9th, and 16th of King John, as 
appears by the Close Rolls, pp. 34, 87, and 175. 

“© Margaret, widow of Robert de Leveland 
(1217-1222), appears by the Close Rolls to 
have been warden in the 2nd Henry IIL. a 
warrant to the barons of the exchequer being 
in that year issued to make her the same pay- 
ment per day for the custody of the king’s 
houses at Westminster as Robert de Leveland 
her husband had while he lived.” 

In this family it continued, the office being held 
hy minors, by widows, by the husbands of female 
De Levelands, of the names of De Badlesmere, 
Le Payforer, Shenche, Le Cheyne, De Sapurton, 
Venour, Babyngton, Tyrrell, &c. In 1593, in 
consequence of some complaints by the pri- 
soners, a presentment was made, and a table of 
fines and fees fixed of a very singular kind. 
For example, if an archbishop, a duke, or a 
duchess, were committed, the warden’s “ fyne 
for lib’tye of house, and irons at y® firste 
cominge, was x!'; the first weeks com'ons for 
himselfe, v''; the dismission, iij'! v*; the or- 
dinarye com’ons weeklye, w' wyne, iij!i v*; 
the clerks fee for makinge the oblgac’on, x*; 
the fee for entringe the name and cause, v'; 
the porters fee, x*; the jaylo™ fee, x*; the 
chamb’laynes fee, x*; for wyne, xx*%— Mar- 
quesses, marquisses, earles, countesses, and 
viscountesses,” paid about a third less; ‘‘lordes 
sp’uall or temporall, ladies,’ were on a lower 
scale; and so were the classes of ** doctors of 
lawe or divinytie, esquiers, gent’, or gentle. 
women, that shall sitt at the p'lour com’ons ; 
yomen or man or woman at the hall com’ons ;"’ 
and, finally, the ‘* poore man in the wardes 
that hath his p’te at the boxe,”’ the only charge 
against whom was vij$ iiij’ for the dismission 
fee. The immediately preceding class had to 
pay a pottle of wine for the last item. The 


* So called from a manor in Kent held of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


regulations of the prison at this time are cha- 
racteristic; and we select a few of them :— 
“1, First, that it maye be lawfull for the 
said warden or his deputie to appoynte so 
manye of his houshold s’vaunts as to either of 
them shall seeme good, to open or shutt the 
two utter gates of the Fleete, at suche houres 
as the gates of Ludgate and Newgate are ac- 
customed to be opened and shutt, and the said 
p’sons carry in their handes halberts, billes, or 
anye other weapons as shall seeme goode unto 
the said warden or deputie, win his precyncte 
or lib’te.— 2. Item. The warden to take such 
bondes of ev’y p’son that shalbe brought into 
the Fleet prisoner as shall seeme to him rea- 
sonable, at his discrec’on, and accordinge as the 
cause shall require, aswell for the payment of 
all manner of duties, as also to be true pri- 
soners there, and of good behaviour towardes 
the saide warden, and all others win the pre- 


forme as heretofore hath bene used. — 3. Item. 
That it is and shalbe lawfull for the said 
warden and his deputie to take order from 
tyme to tyme that no p’son com’inge in there 
do carrye any weapon further then the porters 
lodge there, be he stranger or other, unless 
they shalbe licenced so to do by the discrec’on 
of suche as the same warden shall appointe to 
keepe the gates there. —4. Item. That no 
pryson’ shall buy beare, ale, wyne or any other 
victualls out of the saide house as longe as they 
maye there have sufficient and good provided 
w'tin the same, in such place as shalbe there 
appoynted, at such reasonable pryces as the 


London, except the warden shall geve licence 
for any considerac’on as to him shall seeme 
good. — 5. Item. That it maie be lawfull for 
the warden to take of every such pryson’ as the 
saide warden maye lawfullye licence to goe 
abroade w'" his keep’ for the halfe daie, that is 
to say, before dynner or after, to the wardens 
box iiij4; and for the whole daie, both before 
dynner and supper, viij4; and for his keep’ 
that shalbe w'" him, for the half daie, vj‘; and 
for the whole daie, xij. * * * 7. Item. 


deputye, shall and maie take and carrie downe 
w' him into the countrey anye suche prisoner 
as he maie lawfully licence to goe abroade w"" 
his keep’, at any tyme betwixte the termes, 
excepte there shalbe expresse com’aundemente 
to the contrarie by the Counsaile or suche as 
shall com’ytt the p’yte thither. — 8. Item. 
That it maye be lawfull for the saide warden 
or his deputie, and so manye of his houshold as 
shalbe thought needefull, to keepe watche in 
harnes or otherwise w''in his precinte, at all 
tymes, as he shall see cause, for his better save- 
garde, if he shall suspecte anye prisoner w*in 
his custodie to intende to make an escape. — 
9. Item. That it maie be lawfull to and for 
the saide warden to take order at all tymes for 
suche money as shalbe gathered at the boxe, or 
otherwyse generally geven to poore men there, 


any contenc’on shall arise; and that the saide 
poore shall alwaies keepe one key of the said 
boxe, and another key to be at the wardens 
appoyntment.— 10. Item. That it maie and 
shalbe lawful for the warden, if there shall at 
any tyme happen any person to be com’itted 
that shall not be able to maynteyne nether the 
parlour com’ons nor the hall com’ons, nor also 
will take p’te of the boxe, that then the warden 
maie appointe a bedd and chamber for any 
suche convenyentlye, the p’tye agreeinge w'h 
the warden for the same at his reasonable dis- 





crec’on. * * * 42, Item. That the said 





cincte of the Fleete, in suche manner and | 


warden shall take of every man or woman that 
shall sitt at the parlour com’ons ij* iiij4 weeklye 
for his bedd and chamber, and of every may 
and woman that shall sitt at the hall com’ons 
xiiijt weekly for his bedd and chamber, lyinge 
like prisoners, two in a bedd together. — 13, 
Item. Whereas by an auncyent custome, tyme 
out of memorie of man used in the said Fleete, 
the warden or his deputie for the time being 
have used and dyd lycence such p’sons as be 
prisoners there, not beinge anye condemp. 
nac’on, or by expresse com’aundement gyven 
to the contrarie by the counsell or suche p’sons 
as do com’ytte the said prisoners thither, to 
goe abroade aboute theire necessarie busynes, 
or to their lerned counsell, or suche like af. 
faires, wt" a keep’; Therefore it is and shalbe 
lawfull to the same warden and his deputie for 
the tyme being to lycence and p’mytte all suche 
p’sons as be there to go abroade w" a safe keep’ 
about his or theire nedefull busynes aforesaid ; 
So alwaies that anie suche prisoner do not lye 
there uppon anye condempnac’on, or that ex- 
press com’aundement by the queenes ma‘ coun- 
saile, or suche p’sons as doe com’ytte the same 





That the saide warden, by himselfe or his| 


prisoner thither, be geven or inhibited to the 
| contrarie thereof.” 
The Book of Etiquette ; a Compendium of the 
whole Art of Peliteness. 18mo. pp. 36. 
| London, 1834. Griffiths. 
| DiscovERING this matchless tome upon the 
| drawing-room table of a fair baroness, we could 
| not help fancying that it must be the true code 
lof good and fashionable naanners ; otherwise it 








same be com’onlie solde for w**in the cittye of |could not form the study of so accomplished a 


,person. The “whole Art of Politeness,” said 
| we internally, within so small a compass, must 
be invaluable; and, such is the infirmity of 
, human nature, that, not content with partial 
| plagiarisms from it allowable to a reviewer, we 
,absolutely made free and borrowed the whole 
| book ! 
| Having thus secured the precepts of our 
{modern Chesterfield, we hastened, at our first 
{leisure moment, to become master of the indis- 
| pensable information, which, as the title-page 
jassured us, is “ absolutely requisite ¢o the for- 
mation of a complete lady and gentleman ”— 
man and wife we presume, being conjunctively 
spoken of as an individual, or one flesh. Nor 
had we read a page before we found how great 
an improvement had been made since the pre- 
ceding Chesterfield wrote. The march of in- 
tellect, and the spirit of the age, could not be 
more distinctly illustrated ; and so different 
are the precepts, that you can hardly imagine 
them to pertain to the same century, country, 
and people. ; 
Much pondering on these things, we feel it 
to be our duty to do our best towards elevating 
jour friends to the present exalted standard of 
jelegant life. Passing by the high philosophical 
| principles unfolded by the incomparable author 
lin his opening pages, we come at once, with 
| this design, to his practical instructions. And 





for the distribuc’on thereof amongst them, if| first on the behaviour fitting for the dinner- 


table, whither you are to conduct the lady with 
whom you have been conversing. So—“In 
offering your arm, curve it outward, gracefully. 
For I once, (adds the author, as a striking 
warning, ) heard of a tall, bony gentleman, who 
thrust out his elbow so suddenly (it was eX- 
tremely sharp), that it hit the lady in the side, 
cut open her silk dress, and caused her 4 
scream violently, fearing she had been stabbed ! 
You sEE,” he continues, impressing the sub- 
ject, ‘“how dangerous these angular sort of 
movements are!’ No doubt they are, when 
men are such sharp fellows. We would advise 
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the unfurtunates who are exposed to be con- 
yoved to dinner by such monsters, to put on at 
least two pair of stays or corsets with double 
ribs of whalebone, as a protection. But we 
proceed. ** If you sit near the lady of the 
house, you must select an early period of the 
dinner at which to take wine with her. Bow- 
ing your head, you should smile Jlandly, and 
half reaching to the decanter, utter in a soft tone, 
‘Shall I have the pleasure, eo 

Nothing can be more insinivating, and we 
are quite prepared for the consequences. ‘*She 
will bow politely in return; when you must 
about half fill her glass, and then your own ; 
you then make another very slight obeisance 
before taking the glass to your lips.” 

Upon part of this advice we shall only notice, 
that it differs from that of another uncommonly 
clever and genteel writer, who says, you ought 
never to fill a ledy’s glass only half full, but 
invariably a bumper; because, says he, if she 
wants a whole glass she can have it, and if she 
wants only half a glass, says he, she can leave 
it: which reasoning doth appear to be consistent 
with the fact. 

“Silver forks,’ we are informed, ‘‘ are now 
common at every respectable table; and for 
my part, I cannot see how it is possible to eat 
adinner comfortably without them. The fin- 
gers are the natural forks, and the best — but 
they are not fashionable.’ What a pity! 
“And next to them is the capacious fork of 
silver. You should divide your viands, and 
then use the fork exclusively, holding in the 
left hand a pellet of bread close to the plate, as 
a sort of assistant. Always use the napkin 
before drinking wine; and if you are intent 
upon the latter with a lady opposite you, desire 
the gentleman next her with simply, ‘ May I 
trouble you 2’—to fill her glass.” If there are 
no napkins, perhaps it would be proper, “ al- 
ways before drinking wine,” to use the table- 
cloth, or, if the lady nearest you wear one of 
those large inconvenient gigot sleeves, which 
keep flapping in your face, it might not be 
amiss to give your mouth a sly wipe or two 
with that. Verbum sat. 

Then, as one good turn deserves another, 
“When the dessert appears, you should make 
an offer to the lady of the various kinds of fruit. 
You should crack the nuts for her, and deposit 
the kernels on her plate.”” [| Keeping the shells 
for your trouble:] and “oranges should be 
peeled, and then cut in slices extremely thin, 
and powdered over with white sugar.” Because 
“it is impossible for a lady to eat an orange in 
any other way without stretching her mouth— 
spirting the juice over her dress and into other 
people’s eyes —and staining her delicate skin 
the colour of a frog’s !”’ Pray attend to this, 
for the sake of your own eyes, if not for the 
sake of the lady’s mouth, dress, or skin. You 
may take our word for it, that acid orange- 
juice is a monstrous disagreeable eye-water, 
even though squirted at you from sweet lips. 

_ On behaviour at the tea-table, our Mentor 
18 equally instructive. ‘* Half the company 
generally consists of ladies, full of smiles ! how 
delightful ! Now you must be on the qui vive, 
my young friend, to supply the ladies with 
muffin, crumpet, toast, or bread-and-butter, by 
handing these delicacies round to them (unless 
there be a servant in the room, waiting upon 
the company). Also, you must keep a sharp 
eye upon their cups, and the moment they are 
empty, convey them to the tea-table. N.B. 
Mention the name of the lady as you put her 
tea-cup and saucer down ; and say (to the pre- 
aaa lady) whether she will take more tea or 








Having thus far got through your visiting 
devoirs with credit to yourself, another im- 
portant occasion is about to occur, on which it 
is expedient to be excessively careful. ‘* Music 
very often comes after tea, when you must be 
ready to turn over the leaves of the music-book. 
You must do this without scrubbing your coat 
against the lady’s cheek — knocking out her 
combs —smashing the candles — or cutting her 
finger-ends off, by leaning on the lid of the 
piano, and forcing it down with a crash !” 

In the latter case, it is evident that you 
would render it extremely inconvenient to the 
lady to play any more, since it has ever been 
observed, that musicians without tips to their 
fingers, had by no means that fine touch which 
is so essential to melody. ‘* You smile,”’ adds 
our authority, “but these things are often 
done, nevertheless.” It has not happened 
where we have been, to be sure, but we see 
no cause for doubting the assertion of so re- 
spectable and refined a person; and we dare 
believe that he has witnessed four or five hun- 
dred sets of fingers so demolished: the ten 
digits tipped as if they were nine-pins. Again: 
‘** If you take part in a duet, be sure your voice 
is in order; for I have known a whole company 
afflicted by a pain in the stomach, through some 
screech-owl of a fellow pretending to sing !” 

The danger, in these cholera times, is greatly 
increased ; and every man possessed of bowels 
of compassion will guardedly abstain from fall- 
ing into this afflicting error. Consider the 
condition of a whole company rendered uneasy 
at the same time, from the same cause! —re- 
flect on the consequences that might ensue, 
and do moderate the rancour of your tongue. 
Sereech-owls, unquestionably, love to hear them- 
selves screech ; but we never met with any one, 
however fond of music, who preferred them to 
the thrush or nightingale. Besides, they pro- 
duce a bad nocturnal effect upon the nerves of 
sick or delicate people; and in the very select 
and fastidious society for whose sphere alone 
the Book of Etiquette can be intended, there 
may be invalids of both classes—the very 
poorly, and the very affected. 

The ball-room comes in its turn to be de- 
scribed, and the conduct becoming in those 
who frequent it is as clearly pointed out as if 
it were done with the toe in a pirouette. 

* A ball-room should exhibit the ne plus 
ultra of elegance and fashionable ease. ‘The 
least deviation from grace—the least want of 
polite attention—is there remarked, and laid 
open to ridicule. I cannot, therefore, do better 
than recommend you to pay the most implicit 
regard to your dancing-master ; and I also 
advise you to attend his public balls.” 

The author mentions a particular friend of 
his in this line, who, he tells us, is a very 
Apollo for the elegancies ; and he adds, ‘** For 
want of such advantages as he offers, I have 
known young men tumble about like pigs let 
loose—kicking the ladies’ shins, treading on 
their toes, tearing their dresses, &c.! Really 
it is shocking to think that people will dare 
to dance (dance, forsooth !) in a quadrille under 
such circumstances.” 

This is, indeed, very shocking, and ought to 
be reformed altogether; but there are other 
things almost as bad. ‘* How many people,” 
observes our arbiter elegantiarum, ** in other 
respects extremely amiable, have certain unac- 
countable habits! Some are perpetually hitch- 
ing up their clothes [this is not in the ladies’ 
chapter particularly]; others have a kind of 
snort, like a young elephant ; and others, 
again, * make faces,’ as if for a wager ! —all 
very, very bad habits. Putting the feet upon 








the fender is an offence not to be tolerated ; 
clumsily knocking down the fire-irons is 
another ; as, also, is blowing the nose hard 
without turning the head away. Keeping 
your thumb and finger for any length of time 
in another person’s snuff-box, is highly im- 
proper. As to seizing any one by the button. 
hole, that is now exploded; I would as soon 
that a person seized me by the nose.’? This, 
we think (and we venture the remark with 
profound deference), is going a Jeetle too far. 
The nose is a delicate and sensitive member to 
be handled ; and no man, except a barber, can 
be allowed to pull it with impunity,—at least, 
this is the doctrine which has been held by a 
considerable number of persons accustomed to 
wear their own noses; and, indeed, even talio- 
cotians might be expected to object to have 
that rudely assailed when transplanted, which 
they would not suffer to be kicked in its 
original, though lower, situation. 

In respect to conversation, the author is, on 
the other hand, unusually correct and intelli. 
gent. ‘* As a general rule, it is well not to 
interrupt those who are talking to you. * * 
There are some, who, when they hear a word 
wrongly pronounced, immediately set the per- 
son right; this is very faulty. * * In the 
present day, puns are much in vogue. Iam 
extremely sorry for it; I think them only fit 
for the parterre of a Yankey theatre. They 
are Goths, that overrun the empire of conver 
sation to Jay it in ruins! [Why call them 
Goths ? JZuns would have been nearer the 
mark.] * ® As to small-talk, I am happy to 
say that it is now-a-days held in utter dis- 
repute. What is it but another name for 
idiotic twaddle? * * I will conclude this 
part of my subject, by enjoining you to pay an 
unswerving attention to the persons who ad- 
dress you, and to look them in the face, not 
staringly, but with earnestness.”’ 

The ensuing chapter (XII.) is rather a tick. 
lish one ; but our author has great tact. It is 
‘** Advice to young ladies on the art of pleas« 
ing,”’—as if young ladies could help pleasing ! 
To be natural is strongly recommended; and 
whispering as strenuously condemned. Young 
ladies ought not to play at whist or chess ; but, 
if they like a round game, or a hit at backgam. 
mon, these are * admirable.” They ought not to 
sit * lolloping”’ upon their seats ; and “ cleanli- 
ness”’ is declared to be a positive virtue. At 
court, on levee days, the appearance of such as 
observe these excellent rules fills the author with 
tooseousyism. ‘* I cannot (he exclaims) better 
describe their appearance, crowded together on 
the staircase before-named, than by supposing 
the presence of a million of humming-birds. 
The effect is indescribably heightened by their 
being seen through high balustrades, now ap- 
pearing and now vanishing, like so many 
peris! The hoop is laid aside, which I am 
sorry for, as, after all, it was a beautiful relic 
of the olden time. To see a charming young 
lady rise out of her hoop, was the prettiest 
sight in the world; it looked like a gilded bar. 
ricade containing an angel.” 

Dear angels! we invoke you, come with a 
hoop ; behave yourselves as instructed by this 
consummate master of the whole art of polite. 
ness, and be our birds of paradise, compared 
to which, all the humming-birds in the world 
are mere humbugs. 
The Bengal Annual and Literary Keepsake 

for 1834. Edited by D. Lester Richardson, 

Calcutta, Smith and Co. 

Tue fifth annual No. of this oriental produc. 
tion has just reached us from Calcutta, and 
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deserves a kindly welcome on this side of the 


world. Its embellishments, it is true, except 
the frontispiece, are already familiar to us from 
the charming pencil of Parris, the grand and 
poetical imagination of Martin, and the fancies 
of other artists, perpetuated by the graver of 
the Findens, Wallis, &c.; but the literary por- 
tion possesses much of novelty, and does credit 
to the taste and talents of our countrymen in 
the far east. The list of contributors in prose 
and verse is numerous,—Mr. R. H. Rattray, 
Mr. J. Grant, Mr. H. M. Parker, Lieut. Kaye, 
Lieut. Upton Tripp, M. J. Dunbar, Lieut. E. 
G. Westmacott, M. W. F. Thompson, Lieut.- 
Colonel E. Wyatt, Lieut. M‘Gregor, Mr. P. 
Scott, Mr. G. F. Harvey, Mr. J. T. Mullins, 
Mr. R. E. M. Richmond, Lieut. J. Bruce, Mr. 
W. O. Young, Mr. Judge, Mr. C. W. Stewart, 
Mr. J. Muir, Mr. J. Hutchinson, Mrs. P. 
Hough, Capt. A. Fenton, Mr. S. W. Sharp, 
the late Sir J. Malcolm, Lieut. Burnes, Col. 
G. Swiney, Mr. V. Tregear, Mr. Farnworth, 
Col. A. Watson, Serjeant J. S. Tait, Mr. R. 
C. Money, Mr. P. Nicolson, Mr. Stocqueler, 
Lieut. C. Montgomery, Mr. R. O. Andrews, 
Captain Miles, Mr. J. Tytler, Mr. Bracken, 
Capt. R. C. Campbell, Mrs. J. L. Mowatt, and 
the editor himself, form a band sufficiently 
varied and numerous to evolve a volume, and 
sufliciently gifted to render it a pleasing one. 

The parts which claim the greatest share of 
interest are those in which the peculiar scenery, 
manners, and feelings of India are depicted ; 
tales of dark-eyed maids of Rajpootana, love- 
songs of young warrior chiefs, the exploits of 
Pindarry and other robbers, narratives of toil- 
some expeditions, and descriptions of society, 
whether native, foreign, or mixed. The Lovers 
of Bombay, the leading tale (of seventy pages), 
by J. Grant, Esq. is worthy of its station in 
front of the battalia. Wild highland supersti- 
tions connected with the massacre of Glencoe, 
and lightened by some amusing touches of 
eastern life, compound a story of high merit, 
and lead to a catastrophe of a striking kind. 
Unwilling to anticipate any of its effect, we 
select a song from it, where a faithless fair thus 
sings to her second lover, forgetful of her first 
girlish affection. 


«* Nay, jest not! woman loves not twice; 
er scenes of infancy are naught 
When yet unthrown,—her jute’s bright dice 
Are trembling ;—and her heart untaught 
With waywardness and change is fraught. 
Believe me, woman while a child 
Thinks but of love as something new— 
A fleeting rainbow on the wild! 
The bud she is, that held no dew 
Until a blossom cup it grew. 


In girlhood days she loves all things 
hat live or bloom on heath or sward ; 
In womanhood, her being clings 
To only one, with rapt regard, 
Her light of life and great ceward ! 
Oh! Woman's love, when woman grown, 
Is fix’d as is the polar star; 
And (childish fancles ever flown) 
A crystal well, in cave of spar, 
Her feelings pure and moveless are.” 
As a contrast, we copy a bit of oriental pearl. 
** She is certainly an Indiaman by the cut of 
her sails—I should not at all be surprised if the 
officer sent out to command all the European 
troops at Bombay be on board of her. Ho, there ! 
bring breakfast; really our Bombay servants 
are getting worse and worse every day. If I 
might venture to suggest— Hazree lao!” ob- 
served Mr. Fitzgommeril, member of council, 
and officiating for the governor during his ab- 
sence at Goa. Marmaduke Fitzgommeril, Esq. 
was, at least in his own estimation, a person of 
profound wisdom, which he cherished so much, 
that he let very little of it out. He was re- 


served, pompous, and diplomatic; and his con- 
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versation was frequently interlarded with the 
words, * Why, really, I’m not exactly at liberty 
to say,’ and ‘if I might venture to suggest.’ 
Mrs. Fitzgommeril was a very learned lady, 
related to all the nobility of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, for some defunct member of which 
she was frequently seen to go into mourning — 
and she always took particular care to tell her 
friends it was for the Duke of Poppinjay, or 
the Earl of Wheedleborough, or sume other 
Hidalgo. She never acknowledged weeds of 
woe for any one below the rank of a baronet. 
When Mr. Fitzgommeril entered the room 
with a parcel of red-tape bound papers in his 
hand, he found his lady and her niece, Miss 
Evelina Dotterell, sitting at the breakfast- 
table. The latter was a showy and affected 
girl of 29, who, there being no other unmarried 
female at Bombay at the time, was eagerly run 
after by all the bachelor chivalry of the place. 
* May I inquire, Mr. Fitzgommeril, what papers 
you hold in your hand?’ inquired Mrs. F. 
‘ Why, really, my dear, I am not exactly at 
liberty to state—a hem !—they are of import- 
ance ;’ and so they were, being correspondence 
relative to certain bazaar regulations —‘ ha! 
that ship has anchored, and now I see a boat 
coming from her.’ Mr. Fitzgommeril had 
swallowed, with peculiar relish to himself, his 
seventh bummulow fish, his twelfth spoonful 
of well-conglomerated rice, eggs, butter, and 
chutnee, diluted with three cups of chocolate, 
when who should walk in but our hero, Colonel 
Campbell. After mutual introductions and ex- 
planations the Colonel sat down to the best and 
the only fresh breakfast he had had for some five 
months. Mrs. Fitzgommeril was highly pleased 
with Colonel Campbell, and threw sundry ex- 
pressive glances (not misunderstood) at her 
niece. In the pauses the worthy lady inquired 
after various patricians. She hoped the dear 
Duke of Argyle was well? ‘ And pray, Colo- 
nel,’ she continued, * what family of the Camp- 
bells do you issue from?’ ‘I am, madam, of 
the Inishard Campbells, a branch of the Glen- 
lyon family.’ ‘ Indeed! well now, but that 
is surprising! my dear sir, are you aware 
that you and I are relations ?? ‘ Iam very glad 
to hear it, madam, but I am the most indifferent 
genealogist in the world; though I hope this 
young lady will permit me to call her cousin !’ 
Miss Evelina Dotterell simpered in the prettiest 
style imaginable, and from that moment Col. 
Campbell was fully established in the house as 
one of the three hundred thousand cousins of 
Mrs. Fitzgommeril. > - ss 
“* At eleven o'clock precisely, tiffin was placed 
on the table, (breakfast was over at half-past 
seven,) consisting of meat, fish, and vegetable 
curries in great variety, a magnificent pillao, 
with kid kobaubs, country-captain, and other 
oriental dishes. There was also abundance of 
fruits, including those large juicy mangoes for 
which Bombay has been so long celebrated. 
Previous to sitting down, a glass of sangaree 
was handed to all round as a whet. The party 
at tiffin consisted of Mr. Askindull, a fat, stout, 
elderly man, and one of the magistrates of the 
place; Mr. Purwannah the collector, a sharp 
little restless man, always prying right and 
left, lest any one should laugh at him, a thing 
he held in mortal dread and abhorrence. There 
was also a Captain MacFadden, a Scottish 
officer of the native army, and a Doctor Moles- 
worth. All sat down in good spirits but the 
collector, who felt quite shocked at finding his 
attentions to Miss Evelina quite thrown away 
upon that interesting young lady. ‘I should 
rather imagine,’ said the colonel, who had been 
for some time conversivg with Mr. Fitzgome 








meril, ‘that your garrison is scarcely stro 

enough.’ ‘Really colonel, I’m not at liberty 
to mention.’ ‘ Not at leeberty to mention? 
said Captain MacFadden ; ‘ that’s a’ nonsense ; 
every cooly at the place knows our strength.’ 
‘Captain MacFadden,’ said the member of 
council, with grave dignity, ‘If I might ven. 
ture to suggest ——’ ‘ Ye need na venture, ye 
need na venture, with great submission to you, 
sir. Na, na, there is nae use argul barguling 
the matter, unless you venture to suggest to 
the honourable the court of directors to send 
out more troops. What say you, doctor? 
‘ What can the doctor know quoad the art 
belligerent ?’ said Mrs. Fitzgommeril with an 
Olympian toss of her toupee, that shook some 
of the powder out of it. ‘ Very true, madam,’ 
said the doctor with a smile. ‘ Ne suéor, &c. 
as your friend Horace says.’ ‘ The lady, mol. 
lified by the compliment to her classic acquire- 
ments, smirked most graciously, and said to 
Captain MacFadden, ‘I assure you, captain, 
that no one esteems your friend the doctor in 
his own professional line more than I do; but 
what can he know of the art belligerent? 
‘ Just speir at himself, madam, for, judging by 
the use he makes of his knife and fork at this 
moment, he seems to ken something about it.’ 
‘ Yes, captain, that’s all very well, but as the 
Spaniards say, El negro y el ancobl son dos 
colores opuestos.” * You must know best, ma- 
dam, what the negroes and the Spaniards may 
think upon the subject, but to my mind, this 
kobaub is a fine specimen of the art belligerent. 
Doctor, a glass of Calcavelles. I have not 
forgotten the night you did me that good turn 
at the storming of that confounded Mahratta 
fort Kalicherry ; you used your sword there as 
well as the best of us. Do you dine at the 
mess this afternoon ?? ‘ Why, I am really not 
sure. If I can manage it, I will.’ Just as 
they were speaking, an invitation came in for 
Colonel Campbell, requesting the favour of his 
joining the party. A mess-dinner in India, 
some eighty-five years ago, was no joke. When 
Colonel Campbell, at three o’clock, reached 
the mess bungalow, he found about fifteen 
gentlemen assembled, military officers, a few 
civilians and merchants. The mess-room was @ 
bare unfurnished chamber, without mat, pun- 
kah, or carpet ; and every person brought his 
own chair, plate, spoon, knife, fork, and glasses. 
The table groaned under the smoking viands, 
and Colonel Campbell observed a box under the 
table, which, attracting his attention, he in- 
quired what it was placed there for. Major 
Stackpool, the president, informed him that it 
was a half chest, containing six dozen of prime 
claret. They sat down, the full chest being 
first opened, and placed at one side of the pre- 
sident’s chair. The wines were hot as the 
thermometer at 95° could render them. The 
room was stifling, even though the venetians 
were open, and some few had people with 
hand-fans to cool them ; but this the majority 
considered vastly effeminate. _‘ Gentlemen, 
said the president, ‘be seated, but first make 
yourselves comfortable.’ So saying, he doffed 
his coat, waistcoat, and stock, and every one 
followed his example. ‘ Sit down, sit down, 
continued Major Stackpool. ‘I’m sorry wv 
say Padre Heaviside is not here to say grace, 
so we must even do without.’ * What’s become 
of the old sinner ?’ inquired Captain Hesketh, a 
bloated-looking, short-necked corpulent man 
of forty--two. * Why,’ replied the major, ‘last 
week a report having arisen, I know not how, 
that the plague had been imported in an Arab 
ship, his reverence beat the retreat, and took 
himself off to Goa.’ The company now set 
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eating and drinking in earnest; and though the 
wines were so hot, bottle after bottle of Calca- 
yelles and claret, to say nothing of certain 
ila of sangaree in the pauses, disappeared 
with a rapidity that would frighten our modern 
quihys and ducks. Captain Hesketh assured 
Col. Campbell that the climate was the worst 
on earth, and that but for a generous diet and 
plenty of liquid stimulants, it would be impos- 
sible to live in it. The conversation now be- 
gan to be noisy and desultory; tigers, wild 
hogs, Mahrattas, and the cave of Elephanta, 
were talked about all in a breath. ‘I can 
prove to the satisfaction of yourself, Captain 
MacFadden, or any individual,’ said Collector 
Purwannah, ‘ that the florikan has four toes.’ 
‘I tell ye, sir, the florikan has only three.’ 
‘Now really you are a very positive indivi- 
dual” ‘I’m nae mair an indeeveedual, sir, 
than ye are yersel,’ said Captain MacFadden 
fiercely. Here there was a roar of laughter ; 
and Mr. Purwannah, in a fever of irritation 
at being laughed at, looked from one to an- 
other, but at length his attention was directed 
by Major Stackpool asking him to take a pint 
bumper with him. This the other instantly | 
acceded to, and the draught appeared to soothe | 
his irritated nerves. The cloth being removed, | 
the whole party ‘ set ardent in to serious drink- | 
ing.” Some began to falter a little in their | 
speech, others to laugh knowingly and smirk- | 
ingly at every thing, and others again to weep 
and fondle each other. The collector and, 
Captain MacFadden, drowning all testiness | 
in wine, were vowing everlasting friendship, | 
when, Colonel Campbell beginning to feel! 
alarmed at the state of things before him, by | 
a certain premonitory sensation of the room | 
going round, rose up to depart quietly. This, | 
however, was a thing not to be heard of ; Ma.) 
jor Stackpool and others debarred his retreat. | 
‘My dear sir,’ said Major Stackpool, ‘ you 
cannot surely leave us so soon?’ ‘ So soon, | 
indeed! have we not sat here since three} 
o'clock, and it is now half-past six?’ * But, | 
my dear sir,’ said Captain Hesketh, ‘ we have 
got through little more than half the claret ; 
see the chest is very near half-full yet.’ 
‘What, sir! you surely don’t expect me to sit | 
here until that great box of wine is all drank | 
out? I shall die!’ ¢ Well, if you do,’ hiccup- 
ped Captain Hesketh, ‘ recollect that Alex- 
ander the Great died at Babylon. ‘ Sorry 
comfort that for me; but really I do not feel 
very well, and the cup of Hercules now would 
finish me.’ ‘ Well, well,’ said the president, 
“we won't be hard upon you; for ourselves, 
we shall not leave this till we finish the claret ; 
but at any rate come and let us drink welcome 
to Bombay, and prosperity to you.’ This ap- 
peared so reasonable, that Colonel Campbell 
consented to sit down again, and bumper after 
bumper was fired off in good rummers, with a 
Tapidity that fairly frightened him; but seeing 
that one of the venetians was convenient for 
a bolt, and that the window was only six or 
seven feet from the ground, he determined to 
escape while he could. Accordingly, in the 
midst of some promiscuous and noisy discus- 
sion, he leaped out, and got fairly off. Colonel 
Campbell did not get up next day till noon. 
A throbbing headach reminded him of the 
hard bout he had undergone the previous 
evening, when a servant entered with a card, 
o which was written —‘ Mr. James Askin- 
dull.’ Throwing on his dressing- gown, he 
desired the man to show Mr. Askindull in.— 
Hope you’re well, Colonel — not the worse of 
t evening’s shivoe 2? * Why, really, Mr. 








} 





I cannot say I am much the better 


for it.’ ¢ Never mind, sir, that will wear off 
when you get used to it; but will you kindly 
call the servant, I feel a little thirsty and fa- 
tigued, and a glass of sangaree would not be 
amiss.” This being brought, Mr. Askindull 
drank it off with infinite gusto; desiring the 
man to bring another, and two dried bumma- 
loes, as a relish. ¢ Well, Colonel, you’ve 
heard that poor Hesketh has caught it at last.’ 
‘What, the plague?” ‘ Not exactly: excel- 
lent, worthy, good fellow, Tom Hesketh ; even 
though my particular friend, I never thought 
he would be off in this way.’ ‘ How off, 
Mr. Askindull ?’ ‘ Oh, a regular case of pop. 
I suppose you will accompany us to see the 
poor fellow to Padre Heaviside’s godowns ?’ 
‘ Padre Heaviside’s godowns!’ ‘ Yes, the 
church-yard ; he is to be buried this evening.’ 
© Buried, indeed ! I never heard of his death.’ 
‘No! I thought you had not. Yes, he sat 
gallantly to see the claret out, as usual, and 
sang several songs; but all at once I heard 
him give a queer kind of snort. I turned 
round, and saw his head had fallen backwards ; 
his eyes stared confoundedly, and face and lips 
were as if he had bedaubed them with indigo. 
We laughed at first; but seeing he never 
moved but to shake one leg, like, we thought it 
queer. Dr. Molesworth came immediately, and 
tried to bleed him, but the vein would not run, 
he was stone dead. Poor fellow! we were 
most particular friends; and I certainly mean 
to purchase his service of plate, and his stock 
of claret, Java arrack, and old Calcavelles, at 
the auction of his things, which, I presume, 
will take place the day after to-morrow. You’ll 
be there of course; capital opportunity to get 
good bargains. Good morning, Colonel Camp- 
bell.’”’ 

Our concluding specimen shall be chosen on 
account of its having more of oriental character 
than the pieces by which it is surrounded. 


«« A maiden ask’d of a youth one day, 
Who had wander’d to where the sun-beams fall, 
On the north, and the south, and west, to say 
Which he deem’d the loveliest clime of all. 
I have roamed to the south, and the distant west, 
And the chilly north, but the brightest spot 
Was that with the lov’d one’s presence blest, 
And the darkest of all where she was not/ 
Our hearts are sad in the merriest lands, 
If she be not by each joy to share; 
And oh! we would fly to the desert lands, 
And live contented, if she be there. 
Young Ka,ubu of my soul! how dear 
Would I deem the gloomiest dungeon ground, 
If thou, like the full-orb’d moon, wert near 
To scatter the light of thy beauty round!” 


The “* Buccaneer” has some fine poetry, but 
is rather long (as other productions are), and too 
close upon the *‘ Ancient Mariner.”’ Altogether, 
however, we consider this Annual to be well 
entitled to public favour, not only in India, 
but in England. 





History of the British Colonies. By R. Mont- 
gomery Martin. Vols. I. and II.  8vo. 
London, 1834. Cochrane and M’Crone. 

Tus work is to consist of five volumes, of 

which these, the first two, contain 1. The his- 

tory of the British possessions in Asia; and 2. 

The history of those in the West Indies. Upon 

them Mr. Martin has bestowed all the pains, 

labour, and research, which an undertaking of 
such magnitude required; and the result is, 
that, so far as he has gone, we have a production 
of very great utility. The value of having, at 
once, a distinct and a comprehensive view of 
colonies of the vast importance which belongs 
to those of Britain in every quarter of the 
globe, can hardly be over-estimated; and it 
must be felt that the author has accomplished a 


onerous task. Over various climes, population 
of every class and colour, habits the most di- 
verse, religions of all denominations— north, 
east, west, and south—from pole to tropic—the 
dominion of our little isle is extended; and it 
is the object of these five volumes to exhibit a 
connected account of the phenomenon, unex- 
ampled as it is in the annals of mankind. 

The Asian volume, published some months 
since, is carefully compiled and full of informa- 
tion; nor can we say less of that which has 
just appeared. A small statistic table tells us 
a complete history. On a single page, for in- 
stance, we learn, besides details, that our West 
Indies are 177,140 square miles; that they 
contain 74,240 white, and 884,600 coloured in- 
habitants; that their revenues amount to 
541,500. and their expenditure to 551,600/. ; 
that their imports are worth 5,806,400/., their 
exports 9,932,500/.; that the property yearly 
created is 21,972,549/. and that the whole ex- 
isting property, movable and immovable, is 
estimated at 126,690,000/. 

‘That we make no extracts from the work 
does not arise from a deficiency of insulated 
statements which deserve quotation and atten- 
tion; but because we do not think that any 
selection we could offer would afford our readers 
an idea of a performance the great merit of 
which is its connected and general interest. 
And, besides, we notice, that by means of a 
literary practice more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, many of the brief ex- 
amples we might conveniently have chosen are 
already running their course through the pe- 
riodical press of every description. We allude 
to the now common custom of publishers them- 
selves picking out a number of passages which 
they fancy will recommend their publications, 
printing them with references to the books 
whence they are copied, and sending them 
‘6 cut and dry” to the editors of journals, who 
are thus enabled to supply their columns with 
the ready-made, and without the trouble of 
perusing the author as a whole. It is from 
these sources that the world has the thousands 
of newspaper paragraphs which occupy the 
place of fair examination and impartial criti- 
cism ; and which render the apparent opinions 
of the journals such erroneous guides in every 
point of literature. 

In these remarks we intend no disparage- 
ment of Mr, Martin; the object of authors and 
publishers is to get their productions known, 
and this is one of the most obvious methods of 
attaining their desire. But we mention it to 
put the system upon a right footing, and enable 
every reader to understand it and distinguish 
between what are in truth the mere advertise- 
ments of parties concerned, and the honest 
dicta of pains-taking reviews. 

Mr. Martin’s work is entitled to all the 
praise we have bestowed upon it; and a more 
useful design could hardly fill a niche of every 
good library. 





Burnes’ TRAVELS. 
(Conclusion.) 
WE continue our illustration of the Toorkmun 
character :— 

“They are as romantic in their customs of 
marriage as in their habits of plunder. They 
do not enter into the conjugal state with the 
simple forms of Mahommedans ; for the com- 
munication between the sexes is unrestrained, 
and attachments are formed that ripen into 
love. But the daughter of a Toorkmun has a 
high price, and the swain, in despair of making a 
legitimate purchase, seizes his sweetheart, seats 





national benefit by devoting himself to this 


her behind him on the same horse, and gallops 
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off to the nearest camp, where the parties are 
united, and separation is impossible. The pa- 
rents and relatives pursue the lovers, and the 
mattér is adjusted by an intermarriage with 
some female relation of the bridegroom, while 
he himself becomes bound to pay so many 
camels and horses as the price of his bride. If 
the person be rich, these are generally paid on 
the spot; but if, as more often happens, he is 
without property, he binds himself to discharge 
his debt, which is viewed as one of honour ; 
and he proceeds on forays to Persia, till he has 
gained enough to fulfil his engagement. His 
success in these generally converts him into a 
robber for the rest of his days ; and the capture 
of the Kuzzilbash has now become indispens- 
able to settle in life the family of a Toorkmun. 
The young lady, after her Gretna Green union, 
returns to the house of her parents, and passes 
a year in preparing the carpets and clothes 
which are necessary for a Toorkmun tent ; and, 
on the anniversary of her elopement, she is 
finally transferred to the arms and house of her 
gallant lover. ” If one of 
them fall sick, he invokes the manes of the 
saint; if his horse or his camel suffer from 
disease, he circumambulates his tomb, in the 
hope and conviction of relief. The Toorkmuns 
have no mosques; they say their prayers in 
the tent or in the desert, without ablution, and 
without a carpet. They have few Moollahs or 
priests, for the church has little honour among 
them, and they are but poor followers of the 
prophet. They have no education to assuage 
the fiercer passions, which renders the men 
unsusceptible of pity, and the women indif- 
ferent to chastity. The men perform all the 
out-door employments, and the women work at 
home. The Toorkmuns are a race of people 
who court alternate activity and idleness. 
Abroad they evince the greatest spirit, and at 
home saunter about in idleness and indolence. 
They are fond of their horses, and of singing 
songs in honour of them. At night I have 
listened to the panegyrics on the feats of the 
* Chupraslee’ and ‘ Karooghlee’ horses, the 
never-ending theme of praise. ‘ Karooghlee’ 
means a warrior as well as a horse, but it de- 
scribes a famous breed now said to be extinct. 
*Chupraslee,” though it means but swift, is 
applied to a particular horse of reputed speed. 
I longed to record some of these Toorkmun 
songs, but at Shurukhs we could gather only 
these few lines :— 

«I keep an Arab horse for the day of battle, 

J live on that day under his shade ; 

In the conflict [ slay a hero,-— 

Keep an Arab horse—hold a shield of iron. 
Kurooghlee ! 

In the day of battle I bend my bow of iron ; 

Erect on my horse, no one can dismount me. 

I aim an only child, I have no brother or sister,— 

Keep an Arab horse—hold a shield of iron. 

Kurooghlee ! 
If I breathe, the ice of the mountains melts— 
‘The water of my eyes would turn a mill; 
So said Jonas the Puree,— 
Keep an Arab horse—hold a shield of iron. 
Kurooghlee !’ 
* s ° a « 

« The Toorkmun has a skull like a Chinese— 
his face is flat, his cheek-bones project, and his 
countenance tapers to the chin, which has a 
most scanty crop of hair. He is by no means 
ugly, and his body and features are alike 
manly. Their women are remarkably fair, 
and often handsome. I might have followed 
up my acquaintance, and dined with the Toork- 
muns in the evening; but, since I did not do 
so, I shall describe their feast from Toorkmun 
authority. When they invite a stranger to 


dinner, they send to say they have killed a 
sheep. 


They are not very choice in their 








cookery. Their cakes are baked about two 
feet in diameter, and an inch thick, of the 
coarsest flour, and generally mixed up with 
slices of pumpkin. These are always eaten 
fresh. When the party assembles, the cloth is 
spread, and each person crumbles down the 
piece of cake which is laid before him. The 
meat is then brought, which consists of one 
entire sheep, boiled in a huge Russian pot. 
They separate the flesh from the bones, and 
tear it into as small pieces as the bread, with 
which it is mixed. They shred about a dozen 
of onions, and throw the whole mess into the 
pot where the meat has been boiled, and mix it 
up with the soup. It is then served out in 
wooden bowls, one of which is placed before 
every two persons. Their mode of eating is as 
singular as that of preparation ; they fill their 
open hand, and, commencing from the wrist, 
lick it up like dogs, holding the head over the 
bowl, which catches all that falls. Each of the 
two in his turn fills his hand, and holds his 
head over the bowl. Melons follow, and the 
repast concludes with a pipe of tobacco. The 
women do not eat with the men. On the 
seventh day after our arrival at Shurukhs, 
when every one was inquiring about the ¢ Alla- 
mans,” or robbers, who had preceded us, they 
began to drop in upon us by twos and threes, 
with their horses lame and jaded, and by even- 
ing upwards of a hundred had arrived. They 
stopped by the caravan, and gave us a glowing 
account of their foray, congratulating them- 
selves in boastful strains at their success. 
They had made their descent near Meshid four 
days previously, about ten in the morning, and 
rode up to the very walls of the city, driving 
men and animals before them. Not a soul 
appeared to arrest their progress; and when 
they numbered their spoil a few miles from 
the city, they found 115 human beings, 200 
camels, and as many cattle. Since then they 
had returned without haste, and now skirted 
Shurukhs for refreshment. On the way they 
had already divided their booty. A fifth was 
given to the Khan of Orgunje, and the party 
had to congratulate themselves at the number 
of able-bodied men, and the few while-Leards, 
old ones, among their prisoners. Returning 
through the hills, they encountered the videttes 
of a small party of horse, who are stationed to 
give information at Durbund, which lies be- 
tween Shurukhs and Meshid. In the scuffle, 
one of the Toorkmuns was wounded, and they 
captured one of the videttes and fifteen horses. 
They put the unfortunate Persian to death, as 
an offering to God for the success which at- 
tended them; since they pretend to consider 
the murder of a heretic Kuzzilbash as grateful 
to the Almighty ; and they generally kill most 
of the old persons who fall into their hands, as 
a propitiatory offering to the Creator. The 
Toorkmuns, indeed, defend their capture of 
these unfortunate human beings, on the ground 
of their conversion to a true religion, and con- 
sequent salvation. Unhappily for mankind, 
the history of the world presents us with too 
many and similar instances of this mistaken 
and religious zeal.” 

We can follow our most agreeable traveller 
no farther ; but refer his progress through 
Persia to the work itself. The details both in 
Khorassan and among the Toorkmuns of the 
Caspian will be found full of interest. 

As they have been analysed in our reports of 
the Geographical Society and other proceedings, 
we may also, with less injustice to the public 
information, refer the general reader to the 
very striking contents which occupy the con- 
cluding two thirds of Lieut. Burnes’ second 





and the whole of his third volumes. His map 
and geographical memoir on so important a 
region as that which he traversed, are of infinite 
value, not only to science, but in regard to the 
political situation of England, her immense 
eastern dominions, and her relations with Rus. 
sia, Persia, Turkey, and Egypt. The capa- 
bilities and course of the Oxus or Amoo; the 
notices of some of the sources of the Indus; 
the descriptions of the Sir or Jaxartes ; the 
accounts of the natives on their banks; the 
information relative to Yarkund (five months 
from Pekin, alias Bajeen); the intercourse 
with the western frontier of China; the his. 
tory of the countries between India and the 
Caspian, the Punjab, Afghanistan, Peshawur, 
Cabool, Koondooz, Bokhara, Khiva or Orgunje, 
the Koords, &c. &c., are all productions of the 
most valuable kind. The third volume is 
equally curious and useful in its details of 
Indian states, from the sea to Lahore, and the 
interesting banks of the Indus. ‘The intelli. 
gence is novel and delightful; and while an. 
cient times are revived with happy diligence, 
modern affairs and manners are exhibited with 
great talent and discrimination. 

Altogether, Lieut. Burnes, both in what he 
has published, and what he has furnished else- 
where, has rendered his native country espe- 
cial service ; and well deserves to be classed 
among her worthiest sons. His portrait, capi- 
tally done by M‘Clise, is a fitting frontispiece, 
and one of much popular interest. We have 
only to add that the numismatologist will reap 
some information from the Bactrian coins col- 
lected, described, and engraved ; and that we 
rejoice to see it stated that the Geographical 
Society is taking measures to recover the rest 
of Moorcroft’s MSS. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Byroniana: the Opinions of Lord Byron on Men, Manners, 
and Things, with the Parish Clerk's Album, kept at hie 
Burial-place, Hucknall Torkard._ 18mo. pp. 148. (London, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—'This is an interesting little 
volume, though the selections from Byron's writings ate 
pretty familiar to the world in their original sites, and 
though the Album possesses no merits above the mediocrity 
which almost invariably attends the name. It is a book 
sent by Dr. Bowring in 1825; since when, $15 names of 
visiting pilgrims have been inscribed in it, together with 
twenty-eight very indifferent compositions in verse, and 
thirty-six in prose. It is rather a curious example of the 
commercial spirit of our country, that, even in this record, 
some of the individuals have insinuated personal notices 
of themselves, bits of egotistical puffs, and sidewind ad- 
vertisements of their trades and pursuits. 

Crabbe’s Life and Peems, Vol. VIT. (London, Murray.) 
—This volume continues the ‘‘ Tales of the Hall,” as 
noticed in our last, the review of Vol. VI.; but except a 
frontispiece of Holland House, excellently engraved by 
Finden, after Stanfield, and a sweet vignette of Trow- 
bridge, by the same able artists, offers us nothing new, to 
which to direct particular notice. A few verses on the 
death of Sir S. Romilly, now first printed, do not, from 
their poetical merit, demand quotation, though they are 
an earnest tribute of friendly affection. 

A Letter to General Lord Viscount Beresford ; being an 
Answer to his Lordship’s assumed Refutation of Colonel 
Napier’s Justification of his Third Vol. by W. F. P. Napier, 
C.B., &c. 8vo. pp. 37. (London, Boone.) — Having 
recently noticed Lord Beresford’s Refutation, &c. in this 
hot controversy touching the battle of Albuera, we are 
bound to mention this reply; but we continue to be 
utterly indisposed to take any part in the contest. Col. 
Napier uses very strong terms, and accuses his adversary 
of writing «with all the scurrility that bad taste and 
mortified vanity could suggest.” It is not in such quarrels 
that a mere reviewer would like to interpose. On the 
same grounds, we shall only notice the appeatance of “ A 
Second Letter to C. E. Long, Esq., by Lord Beresford. 
8vo. pp. 113. (London, Murray.) , 

A Brief Statement, shewing the Equitable and Moral 
Claims of the Maritime Officers of the Hon. E. 1. Company 
to Compensation, by C. B. Gribble, Chief Officer in the 
Maritime Service, &c. Pp. 24. (London, Richardson.) 
Certainly a brief, but a very striking statement, in which 
are enforced the claims of a service, than which none more 
honourable and efficient ever promoted the public inte 
rests; and we earnestly trust that it cannot be adduced 
without producing the best effects. : 

Cheltenham Guide. 8vo. pp. 220. (Cheltenham, Davies.) 

The Looker-on: a Periodical, Note-book, List of Arrivals 
and Departures, §¢e (The same-)-~«T wo local publications, 
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which must be very acceptable to the numerous visitors 
of Cheltenham, to whom they will furnish all the infor- 
mation they require, and also add a contribution to their 
amusement in the idle hours which characterise a fashion- 
able watering-place. There are a number of neat litho- 
graphic cuts of the most remarkable places and buildings; 
and the whole does credit to the public spirit of the pub- 
lisher. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON THE TRUE MAGNETIC FLUID. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gastette. 
«* Tempo verra che sian d@’ Ercole i segni 

Favole vile ai naviganti industri.” 
Aut writers—at least, all to whom I have 
had an opportunity of referring, are unanimous 
in stating, that Gilbert, of Colchester, was 
greatly indebted to Barlowe for the materials 
that constitute his work De Magnele. They 
have done this, I believe, on the supposition that 
Gilbert’s work was not published till 1628. 
Nothing in bibliography, however, can be more 
certain, than that it was published in 1600, that 
is, sivteen years before the first edition of Bar- 
lowe’s ** Magnetical Advertisement.”’* Wood + 
was the parent of this injustice. 

Barlowe’s Navigator's Supply, indeed, ap- 
peared in 1597—that is, three years previous 
to Gilbert’s treatise De Magnete. Feeling 
an interest, however, in this subject, I read 
both; when, to my surprise, I found that 
Barlowe’s work related almost entirely to the 
mariner’s compass, whereas Gilbert treated 
the subject of magnetism in all its then known 
relations ; and so complete is this treatise, that 
little more than what he knew is known now 3 
and so original, that Lord Bacon was induced 
tocite its author as affording one of the earliest 
examples of treating natural subjects on the 
basis of experimental inquiry. Barlowe’s 
merit, however, was very great, and he de- 
serves a monument for having first suspended 
the magnet and enclosed it in a box. All I 
contend for is, that his work furnished few or 
no ideas to Gilbert. I have examined both, and 
can safely assert that no similarity whatever 
exists between them. I should, therefore, rank 
— with Galileo, and Barlowe with Gas- 
sendi. 

Dalton having, as it is supposed,§ confirmed 
the law of definite proportions, it may be con- 
cluded that the atmospheres of the separate 
globes consist of indivisible atoms. 

Electric fluids are confined to the surface of 
bodies ; magnetical ones, however, penetrate 
and pervade the whole of each atom of the 
mass. The electric fluid being confined to ex- 
ternals, has, in consequence, a continued ten- 
dency to escape; but the other, occupying all 
parts, internal as well as external, never for- 
sakes the body to which it is attached; and 
therefore all bodies are found, on close analysis, 
to be, in a greater or a less proportion, suscep- 
tible of magnetism. 

Molecules at one time form parts of a solid, 
at others they become ingredients of a solid. 
There is no mineral but has, at one time, 
formed part of a fluidical or semi -fluidical 
mass. ‘When this mass assumed the form of 
’ solid (after the same manner, but by the in- 
uence of an agent different from that which 
converts water into ice), it enveloped some 
substance which had no power to escape, and 
Which forms no real part of the mineral. 

. ee Snes 


. t He says that Barlowe preceded Gilbert nearly twenty 
cy tde Athen, Oxon. vol. ii. 

m. aoe $s words are very precise :—~** Nuper Gilbertum 
judict _ cum natura magnetis laboriosissime et magna 
meee irmitudine et constantia, necnon experimentorum 
nee comitatu et fere agmine, perscrutatus esset, statim 
rx = Philosophia naturali secta imminere ceepisse,” 

" Opuscula, Opera, tom v. p. 113, 4to. 


inpwemaet always suppose, where absolute proofs are 





This substance may, in reality (and I have 
little doubt that it does), consist of two, the one 
magnetic and the other electric. When these 
two fluids are in a positive state of union, they 
are inert; when separate, active; and this 
action arises out of an innate propensity in 
both to unite. Thus, a north pole of the mag- 
net attracts a south pole, and repels its fellow ; 
as if the one were male, the other female. So 
the south pole attracts a north pole and repels 
its like, as if the one were female and the other 
male. Milton speaks of sexual light, — why 
may not the analogy be applied to magnetical 
induction ? When these two are united, they, 
as in cases of chemical affinity, produce a third, 
different from either of the constituents in a 
separate state ; and this, in my opinion, is the 
true magnetic fluid. 

Holding, therefore, that the magnetic fluid 
is the result of an union between a strictly 
magnetic particle and one strictly electrical ; 
and knowing the tendency of the one to se- 
crete and the other to escape, it struck me, 
some years ago, as being very possible that the 
one, which has a tendency to escape, might one 
day be elicited, and rendered visible to the 
human eye. And this probability I ventured 
to state in a note to a passage in my work on 
the ** Beauties and Sublimities of Nature.’’* 

When I spoke of this conception, however, 
it was called a very romantic idea, and some 
critics endeavoured to turn it into ridicule. As 
critics, however, are not always very profound 
persons, and as they are, also, sometimes rather 
defective in scientific acquirement, their obser- 
vations passed unheeded,— (ela sine ictibus. I 
was not, however, entirely satisfied with the 
truth of my prediction, and had almost given 
it up, when, to my great satisfaction, I learned 
that Faraday, seven years after I had predicted 
it, obtained this very magnetical-electric visi- 
bility by means of an electro-magnet ; and that 
Nobili and Antinori, soon after, had done the 
same from induction by a natural one. 

Iam, &c. 
July 20, 1834. Cuares Bucke. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA. 
Tuts very important subject, to which we 
have frequently directed attention, was clearly 
explained by Mr. C. Grant in the house of 
Commons on Tuesday night, in a discussion 
upon the miscellaneous estimates, when 20,0002. 
was proposed to be voted to government for 
trying the experiment of a route between 
India and England by the Euphrates and Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Our readers are aware that, besides the sea 
navigation round the Cape of Good Hope (by 
which steam-vessels might reach Calcutta in 
seventy-five days), the way by the Red Sea to 
Bombay has already been traversed, and mea- 
sures been devised for establishing a constant in- 
tercourse between the countries by that line. 
Upon this the East India Company have, it is 
stated, expended from 60,0001. to 70,0007. ; 
but it appears that it is only practicable during 
eight months in the year, and impracticable 
during the four months when the south-west 
monsoons prevail — June, July, August, and 
September. In pursuing this object the House 
of Commons Committee think that the farther 
expenditure should be divided between India 
and England. 

With regard to the second route, it is report- 
ed that it has not yet been sufficiently tried ; 
but that it has been ascertained no physical 





obstacle exists during eight months in the year, 
though in November, December, January, and 
February,* the waters of the Euphrates are so 
low as to impede or prevent the progress of 
vessels. From this it is concluded, that as both 
lines are available during a considerable por- 
tion, and that as when one is shut the other 
is open in the remaining portion, of the season ; 
it is expedient to persevere in the endeavour 
to form a communication through both chan- 
nels. For this the 20,0007. has been voted for 
the exploration of the Euphrates, and the 
establishment of the transit upon that river. 

Highly applauding each and every effort to 
improve a system so essential to our national 
character, polity, and greatness, we would ven- 
ture to suggest, with regard to the first route, 
by the Red Sea, whether, if the south-west 
monsoon is so adverse to the steamer pro- 
ceeding up the Gulf of Suez, it might not be 
better that Kosseir should be the limit of its 
voyage northwards? This would not only 
avoid the unwelcome wind, but also the risk 
of running on shoals and reefs, to which even 
a vessel of this kind is exposed, in consequence 
of currents and other accidental causes, not to 
mention the violent gusts which descend so 
suddenly from the Mount Sinai range of 
mountains, and the tremendous sea that is 
raised by them almost instantaneously in this 
narrow gulf. 

The journey from Kosseir to Qeneh is not 
much longer than that from Suez to Cairo ; and 
if dispatch be an object, we believe no great 
trust could be put in the native boats, even 
for the few days from Cairo to Alexandria ; 
supposing it was not thought worth while to 
station steamers between Cairo and Alexan- 
dria or Rosetta. From Qeneh to Cairo, on 
the other hand, a steamer could run in four 
days, and thence to Rosetta in two more, 
making in all, at the utmost, not more than 
seven days from Qeneh to the sea. This seems 
to us to be preferable to the projected plan. 

The rail-road or canal from the Red Sea to 
the Nile, is, we fear, chimerical. Camels could 
accomplish all that is wanted of transport ; 
and the small difference of time would bear 
no proportion to the great increased expense. 

On the question of the Euphrates course, all 
we have heard and read inclines us to enter- 
tain very serious doubts. The disposition and 
habits of many of the Arab tribes upon its 
banks are highly inimical to success ; and when 
we reflect how much they will readily adven- 
ture for small plunder, we may conceive what 
the temptation of valuable articles would in- 
duce them to risk—-what dangers would attend 
every accidental stoppage of the travellers, 
and what sanguinary attacks might be conti- 
nually anticipated from these lawless robbers. 
We do not dwell on the pregnant hint that 
would be given to other powers, who might 
hereafter happen to entertain the idea of hos- 
tility to England through her Indian empire. 
The Red Sea line is much safer in this respect. 

The chance of procuring coal in Syria, in 
the pashalik of Acre, induces other considera- 
tions: but we are so imperfectly acquainted 
with details that we will content ourselves for 
the present with the few suggestions we have 
thrown out. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. R. Gorpon, Vice-President, in the 


chair.— Thirty-five thousand persons’ visited 
the gardens and museum last month. Balance 





in favour of the Society 1,249/. The coun- 





* Vol. iy. Pp: 323, 


“* Is October a shut month on both routes 7d, a 
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cil had great satisfaction in reporting that 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
been authorised to let to the Society ten acres 
of additional ground, at 6/. Gs. per acre. The 
land is within the area of the Regent’s Park, 
and adjoins the south-west side of the present 
gardens. The only work of magnitude in pro- 
gress at the gardens at present, is the sinking 
of a well, from the bottom of which it is in- 
tended to bore to the main spring, and thence 
to derive a supply of pure water adequate to all 
the purposes of the establishment. At this 
meeting seventy new members were elected. 

A specimen was lately exhibited of the young 
of the Sandwich Island goose ( Bernicla Sandvi- 
censis, Vig.), which was hatched at Knowsley. 
It was accompanied by the following note from 
Lord Stanley: —‘* Through the kindness of 
John Reeves, Esq.” says his lordship, ‘ I re- 
ceived at Knowsley a pair of these birds, on 
the 15th of February, 1834. They did not 
at first, when turned out on the pond among 
the other water-fowl, appear to take much 
notice of each other ; but some workmen being 
at the time employed about the pond, one of 
the birds (I think, from recollection, it was 
the male) seemed to have formed some sort 
of attachment towards one of the men working. 
Whenever he was present the goose was al- 
ways near to him, and whenever absent at 
his dinner, or otherwise employed, the bird 
appeared restless, and gave vent to his solicit- 
ude by frequent cries, which, as well as the 
anxiety, always ceased with the reappearance 
of the workman. The man having frequently 
occasion to pass through a door which was 
obliged to be kept open, it was feared that the 
attachment of the animal might lead to its 
following its friend, and that on its exit it 
might fall in with, and be worried or stolen 
by vermin; and in consequence the pair of 
geese were confined in one of the divisions 
adjacent to, but separated from the pond, on 
February 26th. Within this small enclosure, 
in the sheltered half of it, in one corner stood 
a small hutch, in which the female, on the 
5th of March, laid her first egg. Till within 
a few days of that period, no alteration took 
place in their manners, but it then became ob- 
vious that the male was jealous of intruders, 
and would run at and seize them by the 
trousers, giving pretty sharp blows with his 
wings; but this always ceased if he observed 
that the female was at some distance, when 
he would instantly rejoin her. His return to 
the female was always accompanied by great 
hurry and clamour, and much gesticulation 
up and down of his head, but not of the 
wings. Three other eggs followed on the 7th, 
9th, and llth of March. The eggs were 
white, and very large in proportion to the size 
of the bird, being fully equal to the those of 
the swan-goose, or Anas cygnoides. The goose 
also surprised us by the rapidity of her opera- 
tions, for we were hardly aware of the fourth 
egg having been laid that morning, when it 
was evident that she had begun to sit. Du- 
ring the whole period of incubation there 
could not be a more attentive nurse, and, in- 
deed, she could not well help it, for the male, 
if she seemed inclined to stay out longer than 
he thought right, appeared by his motions to 
be bent on driving her back ; nor was he satis- 
fied until he had accomplished his object, when 
he again resumed his usual position, with his 
body half in and half out of the hutch, and 
his head towards the female; but if any per- 
son crossed the yard of the division, he would 
immediately hurry after the intruder; though 
if he found there was no intention of molest. 








ing the nursery, he seemed generally satisfied, 
and did not like to quit the sheltered part o 
the division. At night he constantly made 
room for himself by the female, the result of 
which was unfortunate towards the progeny. 
On the 12th of April the eggs began to chip, 
and on the 13th two goslings were excluded ; 
but it was found that the mother had pushed 
from under her the other two eggs, which 
were consequently taken away and put under 
a hen, though, as one was very nearly cold, 
little hopes of any success with that were en- 
tertained; and it was, in fact, never hatched, 
but probably died in consequence of the re- 
moval by the goose at an important moment. 
On the morning of the 14th, it was ascertained 
that she or the male, who always now sat close 
beside her in the box, had killed one of the two 
she had at first hatched, for it was found dead 
and perfectly flat. The fourth egg, which was 
put under the hen, was assisted out of the 
shell, and appeared weakly from the first ; and 
as its mother had lost one, we put it to her, 
in hopes it would do better than with its 
nurse. She took to it, at first, very well; 
but subsequently, both the parents beating it, 
it was returned to, and apparently well cared 
for by, its nurse, but died on the 20th, having 
received some injury in one eye, either from 
the old ones, or perhaps from the hen scratch- 
ing, and thereby hitting it. The remain- 
ing gosling is doing very well, and is strong 
and lively ; and the parents appear extremely 
attentive to it. I have little doubt that 
these birds may easily be established (with a 
little care and attention), and form an inter- 
esting addition to the stock of British domes- 
ticated fowls. In its general appearance, and 
its quaker-like simplicity of plumage, it seems 
to approximate most to the family of Ber- 
nacles ; but it appears to have almost as little 
(if as much) partiality for the water as the 
Cereopsis.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
On Saturday, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes in the 
chair.—A report was read of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Society for 
investigating the nature of the ravages of the 
cane-fly in Grenada, containing a variety of| 
suggestions as to the most efficacious remedies 
against its attacks. It was stated that this| 
report had been communicated to the Agricul-| 
tural Society of Grenada, which Society had 
been requested to transmit to this Society the 
result of the application of the proposed sug- 
gestions.—A curious wasp’s nest was exhibit- 
ed, which had been discovered by Mr. Ingpen | 
between the folds of a piece of paper which had 
fallen behind some books: the nest was nearly | 
six inches long, and appeared to be built of} 
dried mud. Two memoirs were read—1.| 
Descriptions of some new species of Indian | 
ants, with observations upon their respective | 
habits, by Lieut.-Col. Sykes. In this paper) 
was described the nest made by a small brown 
ant, which is composed of particles of cow- 
dung and built upon the branches of trees, and 
is about eight inches in diameter. The author 
described the proceedings of a large black ant 
which infests houses, and which has the sa- 
gacity to leap from a considerable distance 
trom the walls of rooms upon tables upon 
which preserves, desserts, &c. are placed, and 
which have been drawn from the walls to pre- 
vent their attacking the sweets. The author 
also described the habits of another species, 
which, contrary to the now received opinion of 
naturalists, lays up stores of seeds in its nest. 











2. Description of the Lamia Norisii, a beau. 


tiful new species of Cerambycide from Sierra 


f| Leone, by Mr. J. O. Westwood. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Geographical Chart, containing a 
View of the World up to 1834, Compiled 
by A. Dyer, for L. P. Pollock. 

AND a very extraordinary compilation it is; 

containing more useful information on the face 

of a single sheet of paper (pasted on canvass) 
than could be gathered from many volumes, 

Here, at a glance over the extent of about 

36 inches by 22, is seen a generally very cor. 

rect account of the population, religions, pro. 

ducts, soil, minerals, imports, exports, trade, 
islands, seas, rivers, mountains, waterfalls, 
lakes, cathedrals, churches, national debts, 
monuments, climates, bridges, chief buildings, 

&c. &c., which cover our globe, and occupy the 

lives of its inhabitants. It is astonishing to 

observe so much done within so small a com. 
pass: it is absolutely a good epitome of uni- 
versal history. The statement touching Capt. 

Ross’s discoveries is the only strikingly objec- 

tionable part of this great map: such a puff 

had no right to appear there at all, and still 
less to fill as much room as several important 
features put altogether. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
My Sketch-Book. By G. Cruikshank. No. III. 
Tilt. 

THERE are few people more indebted than we 
are to George Cruikshank ; for a glance at any 
of his publications at once dispels the gloom 
and bile which the drudgery of our usual occu- 
pations accumulates, and puts us in good hu- 
mour again with ourselves and the world. 
This is a rich number of his Sketch-Book. 
The ‘* Chapter of Noses” is full of fun and 
variety; ‘* The Worship of Wealth” admi- 
rably exhibits that kotow to mammon which is 
but too prevalent in life; in “ Mathews at 
Home,” small as the figure is, we recognise an 
animated resemblance of our inexhaustibly en- 
tertaining old friend; but our favourite plate 
is that devoted to Africa. ‘+ Indian Rubber,” 
especially, is capital; and so is the negress, 
dandling her hideous brat, and squalling, 


«* Him farder hope, him modder joy, 
Him darling ittle nigger boy !” 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 

Part. VI. Lond. Murray; Tilt. 
Tue plates of this No. possess much to in- 
terest the Christian reader and amateur of the 
fine arts. The Brook Kishon, from a sketch 
by the Hon. Capt. Fitzmaurice, with horses 
introduced, is beautiful and spirited; Archi- 
tectural Remains at No-Ammon, drawn by 
Stanfield after a sketch by Major Felix, have 
much grandeur; The Wilderness of Engsdi 
by Turner, after C. Barry, is a vision of splen- 
dour; and Mount Lebanon, (substituted for 
Petra,) is quite worthy of the companionship 
in which it is found. 


Panorama of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
We the other evening repeated our visit to 
this little dijow of amusement, and were agai! 
highly pleased. The moving panorama 1 
painted on more than 400 feet in length of 
canvass. The delineations are faithful pictures 
of the whole line of road, and the perspective 
is well preserved and true throughout. By 4 
skilful management of the light, the most illu- 
sory effects are produced. The spectator be- 

comes absorbed in the scene before him, 
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imagines himself located in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the actual rail-road. The different 
locomotive engines and carriages, which are 
seen passing and repassing, and the rumbling 
noise by which their transits are accompanied, 
convey to the senses impressions of reality not 
easily overcome. 

As a work of art this panorama is of no ordi- 
nary character; some portions of it, indeed, 
may vie with the best efforts of the panoramic 
pencil. The only alloy to our otherwise un- 
qualified pleasure was the drop-scene, which 
isa miserable daub ; and we do hope the pro- 
prietors will, for their own sakes, remove it, 
and substitute something of a more reputable 
character. 


Ancient Military Architecture illustrated. The 
History and Antiquities of the Fortifications 
to the City of York. By Henry F. Lock- 
wood, and Adolphus H. Cotes, Architects. 
London, 1834. Weale. 

Tue plates in this very interesting publication 

are twelve in number. They are etched by 

Mr. Cotes, from drawings by Mr. Lockwood ; 

and while on the one hand they are in a great 

measure divested of that ineffective appearance 
which generally attends purely architectural 
delineations, they are on the other hand cor- 
rect and perspicuous, and undisguised by the 
license frequently taken in pictorial represen- 
tations. In commencing a work, the object of 
which is to illustrate the ancient military ar- 
chitecture of the country, no more judicious 
selection could have been made than that of 
the venerable City of York. ‘* Equally,” say 
the editors, ‘* the key to northern supremacy, 
and the barrier to Scottish aggrandisement, its 
nilitary strength formed the subject of anxious 
solicitude to England’s most puissant monarchs ; 
and to this alone must York ascribe every 
other dignity of which it stands possessed. Its 
proud superiority rendered it the victim to 
every horror of successful invasion, and yet 
the city rose again from its ashes, to strike an 
expiring blow in support of fallen monarchy. 

Although from that period York has declined 

in warlike reputation, its multitude of towers 

arouses feelings of deep interest, even in those 
who possess little relish for the love of an- 


bridge; his travels to Malta, as secretary to 
Sir A. Ball; his residence for awhile in Ger- 
many; his marriage, and settlement near our 
English lakes; and all his literary undertak- 
ings, projects, and publications, are familiar to 
every reader. 

Nearly twenty years ago he went to stay for 
a week with a medical friend, Mr. Gillman, at 
Highgate ; and, from a feeling ef liberality 
and attachment rare indeed in our age, that 
gentleman made his house his home to the day 
of his death! He was his guide, his physician, 
his generous host, and his warm friend through- 
out the whole period. 

On the morning of Friday, July 25, the last 
melancholy event took place, when the la- 
mented poet had reached his sixty-second year ; 
and on Saturday the 2d inst. his remains, at- 
tended but by a few who had long been known 
to him, were interred in the vaults of Highgate 
church. 

On Sunday a sermon of much feeling was 
preached by the estimable clergyman of the 
place, in that church where his body was de- 
posited; at the close of which he alluded to, 
and read an extract from, the last letter 
written by the departed bard ; it is dated the 
13th—twelve days previous to his death. 

Having heard of this interesting document 
from a friend who was present at its affecting 
application to the great purposes of religious 
instruction, we took steps to obtain a copy of 
it through him ; and have now a sad satisfac- 
tion in giving it to the world. It is most cre- 
ditable to the principles of the Dead; and its 
solemn lesson cannot be thrown away on the 
tens of thousands of Christian readers, and 
especially the young, to whom this our publi- 
cation of it, and its adoption by our brethren 
of the press, will make it known. 

Mr. Coleridge’s latest Writing. 
‘© To Adam Steinmetz Kinnaird. 

*¢ My dear Godchild,—I offer up the same fer- 
vent prayer for you now as I did kneeling be- 
fore the altar when you were baptised into 
Christ, and solemnly received as a living mem- 
ber of his spiritual body, the church. Years 





must pass before you will be able to read with 
an understanding heart what I now write. 


tiquity.” The history of the fortifications of But I trust that the all-gracious God, the 
York, from the earliest period to the beginning | Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
of the present year, is evidently the result of mercies, who by his only begotten Son (all 
extensive reading and research, and is very }mercies in one sovereign mercy !) has redeemed 
full and elaborate. ‘+ The entire circumference | you from the evil ground, and willed you to be 
of these fortifications,” it appears, ‘¢ is four|born out of darkness, but into light ; out of 


thousand seven hundred and seven yards, or two 
miles, five furlongs, and eighty-seven yards ; 
an immense extent, fraught with interest and 
matter for study for the architect, the artist, 
and the antiquary. It presents to the lover of 
history the best illustration of the customs and 
hecessities of our forefathers, and exhibits in 
the Strongest light the ferocity and folly of 
mankind.” We hope that the industry, 
knowledge, and taste, evinced by Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Cotes in the publication under our 
hotice, will receive from the public the en- 
Couragement necessary to induce them to pro- 
ceed with their valuable work. 


— 





BIOGRAPHY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE, 
TuE life of Coleridge is in his writings; and 
€ review with which this sheet commences 


States nearly all we have at this moment to 
say on that subject. 


His birth at Bristol ; his education at Christ’s 





Hospital, London, and Jesus College, Cam- 


death, but into life ; out of sin, but into right- 
eousness ; even into the ‘* Lord our righteous- 
ness ;” I trust that he will graciously hear the 
prayers of your dear parents, and be with you 
as the spirit of health and growth in body and 
in mind. My dear godchild! you received 
from Christ’s minister, at the baptismal font, 
as your Christian name, the name of a most 
dear friend of your father’s, and who was to 
me even as a son, the late ddam Steinmetz ; 
whose fervent aspirations and ever-paramount 
aim, even from early youth, was to be a Chris- 
tian in thought, word, and deed, in will, mind, 
and affections. 

I, too, your godfather, have known what 
the enjoyments and advantages of this life 
are, and what the more-refined pleasures 
which learning and intellectual power can be- 
stow, and with all the experience that more 
than threescore years can give: I now, on the 
eve of my departure, declare to you, (and 
earnestly pray that you may hereafter live and 
act on the conviction), that health is a great 
blessing ; competence, obtained by honourable 


industry, a great blessing ; and a great blessing 
it is to have kind, faithful, and loving friends 
and relatives—but that the greatest of all 
blessings, as it is the most ennobling of all 
privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. But I 
have been likewise, through a large portion of 
my later life, a sufferer, sorely afflicted with 
bodily pains, languor, and manifold infirmities ; 
and for the last three or four years have, with 
few and brief intervals, been confined to a sick 
room, and at this moment, in great weakness 
and heaviness, write from a sick bed, hopeless 
of recovery, yet without prospect of a speedy 
removal. And I thus, on the brink of the 
grave, solemnly bear witness to you, that the 
Almighty Redeemer, most gracious in his pro- 
mises to them that truly seek him, is faithful 
to perform what he has promised; and has 
reserved, under all my pains and infirmities, 
the inward peace that passeth all understand. 
ing, with the supporting assurance of a recon- 
ciled God, who will not withdraw his spirit 
from me in the conflict, and in his own time 
will deliver me from the evil one. O, my 
dear godchild! eminently blessed are they who 
begin early to seek, fear, and love their God, 
trusting wholly in the righteousness and media- 
tion of their Tord, Redeemer, Saviour, and 
everlasting High Priest, Jesus Christ. O, pre- 
serve this as a legacy and bequest from your 
unseen godfather and friend, 


13th July, 1834. S. T. CoLERIDGE. 
Grove, Highgate. 


am 


Drep at Liverpool, on the 25th ult., of typhus, 
Mr. Henry Nixon, aged 47, the inventor of 
the wolian organ, and author of an English 
grammar, and other works on education. Mr. 
Nixon was a classical and mathematical scholar 
of eminence, and has left a large circle of 
friends to regret his premature death. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE VERY-FINE ARTS. 
Tue annexed curious and amusing list was 
extracted from certain Nos. of a Catalogue 
which valued friends of ours met with at 
Augsburg. Part of the collection, it is be- 
lieved, was afterwards brought to England; 
and the late Mr. St. John Long (we are told) 
tried to sell some of the pictures, on agency, at 
high prices. What has since become of them 
is unknown ; but, at all events, if not unique 
themselves, the description of them is quite 
unique. 


** Catalogue over a Collecting of Old and Exquisites Pictures* 
consisting the most of them out of the German, Flemish, 
& Itdliar School belonging to John Georges Deuringer 
Inn-keeper at the three Black-Moors in Augsburg 1814 

Extracts from the Catalogue. 

3. A Dutsch-Country with Wind-mills beasts and 
buildings by Akerboom seemingly a Scholar by Ruysd. 

4. Two woody and mountainous landscapes garnisch’d 
with few pictures by Agricola. 

7 & 8. Two pieces of wing’d and Shooting Fowls by 
Angerm. 

10. Magdalene in the Caverne weeping over her Sins, 
before her his red-book, a Crucifix a Skull and some 
herbages, above a Glory of Angels, by Van Baalen, land- 
scape by Breughel. Altogether of great beauty. 

20. A mountainous large landscape by William van 
> The fogy air we See here is like the Nature 

elf. 

24. Samson with the Jaw-bon in his right laying asleept 
in the bosom of Delila besides a ten figures allmost as 
large as life by Benfatto, Scholar of Paolo Veronese. 

31. Nymphs asleept after the hunting, four Satyrs 
snooks about them by Sebastian Bourdon. 

40. The inside of a flemish village by winter time, 
people diverting him on the Ice on board, by Breughel. 

44. The inside of a Beech-wood, trees seems to be in 
the nature, figures and Cattles all very pretty, by Lewis 
Briandet. 

52. A dark pastoral by Carré, there is a Storm and a 
thunder-clap very naturaly presented. 





* « Note by a kind friend ¢ for a mixed collection 
pictures might stand, but paintings is more proper, the 





word picture being more aplicable ¢o a portrait.’” 
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59. A large piece of battle, very firefull by Bourgognon. 

65. A Wood-Country with any Cattles and a Driver, by 
John van Decker. 

66. Architecture with an artfull optik and deepening, 
on board, by Teodor van Deelen 1636. 

70. Dead Christ on the Cross, and the Holy Ghoist as a 
Dove both in the Arm of God-Father in a glory; repre- 
senting the Trinity. Below the Country of Nazareth, by 
Albrecht Diirer datet 1523. 

7) & 72. The Doctores of the Churche. Two Pictures 
by Albrecht Durer, noted 1494. 

82. A Solitary Norway-Country near a Grove of fir- 
trees and a Street, by Adalbert van Everdingen. 

83. Snails, butter-flys, Serpants and herbs, by John 


alk. 

86. A Groupp of exquisits fruits of all kind, by Flegel. 

89. Rape of the Sabines, large picture on board by 
Frank, with many figures, a remarkable Antikity. 

91. Christ washing the disciples feet, in the behind 
ground the last Supper noted Franz. Domenico Frank. 

96. A killed Goat, hanging by the hind-feet on a Wall, 
besids some houshold Vessels and kitchen provisions, 
very naturaly, dated 1671, by John Fyt. 

105. S. John preaching in the Wilderness, a treeful 
landscape, on board, noted Van Gyzen. 

106. The Batism of our Lord, the river of Jordan runs 
through the Woodiness, by Van Gyzen. 

111 & 112. Butterflys, lizards, thistels, serpants & 
Herbes, exceedingly well, by Williams Hamilton. 

113 & 114. Snips & Doves, two pieces of hunting by 
Georges Hamilton. 

119. A beautyfull and large picture of fruits & snail- 
shell, by David Deheem, on board. 

125. Some Cattles and a Cow-Keeper, by Itien. 

126. Two ancient pictures with nine figures as big as 
life, all portraits of ones of the Fuggers family, by Hol- 
bein dated 1517. This pieces are in the most complete 
preservation, and Cronie says ones oft the most perfect 
Works by Holbein in Germany. 

127. A noble landscape full of rocks wherein a many 
beasts of all kind ; on board by Egidy Hondekoetter. 

129. The nativity of Christ, a night piece of beauty-full 
enlightening, by Honthorst ; commonly known in Italy 
by the name of Gerardo della notte. 

136. Warin landscape, enrich’d by a beautifull Groupp 
of trees; on board, by Alexander Kierings. 

137. Three Sheepherds lamenting over the dead of 
Mincon, a idylical Subject, by Rlotz. 

138. A fine piece of goats and Sheeps to say painted by 
Nicolas Bergheim but by Robel, likewise a famous artist 
in such a kind of pictures. 

143. An old woman veiled, and dressed in hermelin,* a 
book open in his hand half-figure in size of life by John 
Liveus, said to be the portrait of Christine the famous 
shwedish Queen, on board. 

145. Carpet ornament and precious geers by Francesco 
Maltese. 

148. Judas betraying Christ and seized him in the 
Garden by Alexander Marchesini. 

158, A jumps Compagnie, and a merry-bout Also by 
Molinaer. 

168. An other piece of Antikity by Cranach an old fel- 
low Caressing a girl. 

171. Night piece, the moonshine enlightening a flat sea 
Country, on beard, by Arthers van der Neer. 

180. The Complaint Magdalene in the Grot, on board 
by Corneleus Polemburg. 

188. A Fuddling bout beautyfull smal piece by Rem- 
brandt, on board. 

191. Kine and other beasts passing the water with sheep- 
herds in a dark landscape by Henry Eoos. 

203. Valediction of St. Petre & S. Paul both in the 
hands of her executioners, a Capital picture the figures in 
size of life by Semdrart. 

208. A hunting piece of Great beauty by Schneyders, 
the Dogs seems to be alife, the wild fowls, ahare toils just 
as the nature. 

209. Queen Artimisa a seldom well preserved little 
piece on board by Martin Schou. 

215. Christ bearing his Cross to the Calvary with about 
a houndert figures a Capital picture by Christoph Schwarz 
who has introduced his own portrait on board. 

219, Cincinatus on the plough, receiving by a deputa- 
tion of Romain Senators the Call to the first dignity of 
the Government by Seidel, professor and royal painter at 
Munich 1798. 

223. Fuddled people noted John Steen. 

227. Boys flying about fruits by Strudel. 

239, Venus & Amor, a very fine and seldom piece of 
Antikity, by Titian. 

241. Israelites eating her easter lamb the pendant of 
No 240 by the Same. 

242. God on the cross explaining the redemption to 
Adam and eve Also by Van Veen. 

244. A winter landscape and view of the City of Harlem 
with a Compagnie of the head-men riding in sledges a 
fine little picture by Adrian van Venne 1619, 

245. Ist companion Abijaie & David by the Same on 
board. 

252. A flat Dutch-Country on board noted Vos 1641. 

256. A Turkish-Cook raised to Cholu by a boy with a 
reed masque noted Jean Bapt. Weenix. 

261. David playing on the harp— sings the praise of his 
God many naked children dancing around him above a 
concert into Paradise played by Saint Cecilia with various 
Saints & angels on copper by Pietro Caudito. 

267. Hercules in madness casting his own Children into 





* « Ermine?” 





the fire, large picture by Domenico Zampicri call’d Do- 
menichino. 

268. Its pendant. Hercules betwixt the Women As a 
Spinner And Omphale armour’d with his club and Lion- 
Skin moking over him. The figures less than size of 
= =_— by Domenichino, two precious pieces of 

ntikity. 

279. A lewdness, by Hemskerk, on board. 

282. A fine portrait of a Medicus with A Skull in his 
hand Seemingly by Holbein. 

293. Inside of a Solar with the Assembly of headmen 
and Women, ancient piece on board, time of Breughel. 

294. Brimstone-rain over Sodoma, and its burning, on 
board, by Van Troyen. 

305. A painting piece, by Schneyders. 

313. Bethsaba in the Bath receving by an old woman a 
love-letter. Fine picture in the Style of Caspar Nitscher. 

314. A peasant with his bot and fid!, on board, School 
of Teniers. 

316. Players on Cards and fuddle caps by Tilborgh. 

320. A Lady dressed in Green Satin over looks her in a 
looking-Glas, a fine picture, on Copper, noted Franz 
Mieris. 

321. A Wolf eating a Sheep, nearby a Fox and a Mag- 
pie, Showing a delight to take part on the meal, by 
Christoph Baudiz. 

322. A dark Stove with an Artfull deepening and en- 
lightening, a woman near a window reeds in a book, said 
by Peter de Hoogh. 

323. A holy Family, the Virgin holding the Child on 
her bosom, Elizabet, S Joseph and S John near by, 
Angels flying in the Air and playing with flowers on 
bottom A very fine piece, by Bottenhammer. 

324. A fighting betwixt men & women Groupes and 
Gestures very pleasant by Adrian van Ostade. 

327. The wise and the foolish maids, a capital large 
night-piece, with the highest effect of artfull enlight- 
ening, School of Schalken, perhaps by him self. 

328. Two peasants pluking one another by the hair, 
the third drawing his School good picture by Brauwer, 
on board. 

333. A jumps Compagnie, by Ostade. 

334. A fair Lady on her toilett with a beautyfull 
drapery, a messenger delivering to her a letter, near by a 
a on board, very good picture inscribed Gerhard 

erburg. 

236. ‘Abraham pudding away Hagar & Ismacl fine piece 

'y Van der Werf. 

285. The Demission of Hagar, an eflectfull piece on 
board by de Witt. 

337. A bathing of Nymphs into a mountainous Land- 
scape by Dietricy. 

340. The portrait of the first painter who existed since 
Appelles, Raphael @’Urbino in a most gracious situation 
of the body, copy after his own os. 

344. The Virgin holding the Infant Jesu upright on a 
table by Amigoni. 

352. Two fruit-sellers settling his account, the figures 
in size of life by Murillos. 

360 & 361. Two warm and very nice little landscapes 
by Watky. 

362 & 363. St Peter, and S Paul, knee-pieces in the size 
of life, by Carlo Loth. 

368. S John the Evangelist writing the revelation and 
looking at the Virgin in the glory, on board, by Leonardo 
da Vincy. 

— A little fine piece of houshold Vessels seemingly by 
eniers. 

362. Birth and the Appearance of the Angels to the 
Sheepherds, fine piece on copper by Frank. 

375. The dance of the dead, a fine little Sketch by 
Holbein, representing a Queen in deads arm, and a 
Gentleman going afore playing on the harpsichord on 


ard. 

385. The dead fiddling before an usurer allegorical 
small piece on copper by Franz Frank. 

388. Martyrdom of S Ursula with her Maids and many 
figures, a considerable ancient painting, on board, by 
Aldegraver. 

389. A Hunter asleept under a tree, in the size of life, 
nearby his Dogs by Christoph Baudiz. 

390. Our Lord dragged on Sails through the Cedron, on 
board, by Franz Dom Frack. 

392 & 393. The banishment of Hercules two very fine 
pictures by Wutky, figures by Fiiger; in the first a view 
of the Dardanelles by moonlights time, in the Second the 
fire-cohumns and ruins of Abydos.” 





** Note. The proprietary of this Cabinet has the honor 
to advice the lovers of artfull pictures the Should desires 
to get some of mentioned paintings, that he will Sell of 
them, one by one, for most reasonable price.” 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Collection of Melodies. The poetry by T. 
Haynes Bayley, Esq.: the music by Alex- 
ander Lee. Entitled, Songs for the many 
Singers. London, 1834. Lee. 

Tuts is truly a book of beauty ; words and 

music cordially agreeing to make it delightful 

to the many singers to whom it is addressed. 

Of the eight melodies which it contains, our 

chief favourites are “ Something to Love,” and 





Renee 
“* Where the Rivulet drips ;” but all are s0 
pleasing, that it is almost an injustice to par. 
ticularise any. The general tone of the poetry 
belongs to love and sentiment ; in both of 
which the writer has evinced much truth 
and feeling. The natural pathos of his strains 
is too well known to require our proclamation; 
and we have only to advise our fair friends to 
obtain these latest examples as speedily as they 
can. 


Trish Melodies. Words by Moore: Accom. 
paniments by Bishop. Power. 
Some of the sweetest Irish airs seem to have 
been reserved for this volume; but of course 
every one will have it, and judge for themselves, 


First Set of Six Songs from the Historic Opera 
of Jeanie Graham. Cramer and Co. 

A veEny delightful volume, the melodies all well- 
known old Scotch airs, with the advantage of 
an accompaniment. It is easy to write in the 
old words, for we much doubt if new words to 
the old airs, or new airs to the old words, can 
bean improvement. Here we have the exquisite 
*¢ Red, red Rose,” with other words, to which 
we cannot accord our approval, and can only 
quote the old proverb, *“* let well alone.” 

Hummel’s Art of Playing the Piano-Forte. 

London, Boosey. 

Owr notice of this admirable publication was 
written, but by some accident omitted, nearly 
four years since. We recommend it as the most 
useful and most perfect course of instruction 
now before the public. Buy Hummel, and you 
need not again enter a music-shop until your 
pupils or children are finished performers, and 
have only to choose for their recreation. 


The Alexandrina Quadrilles. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander Kerr. Aldridge. 
A PLEASANT set of quadrilles, very agreeably 
arranged. Have we seen the fourth air with 
words ? if not, we recommend our fair autho- 
ress to arrange it as a song. It is far too pretty 
for a quadrille. 


Barnett’s Library of Music. Wilson. 
BarneEtTT’s name is almost certain to secure 4 
large sale for any music having it. With one 
song in his best style, ** I'll follow thee,” and the 
overture and two favourite songs from Gustavus, 
we need say no more than to cordially recom- 
mend this ‘‘ cheap and nice’’ publication to our 
friends. 


Hark! I hear the Harem Bells. By G. A. Hodg- 
son. Chappell. 

A GRACEFUL and sweet composition, we Te- 

commend to our musical friends as one of the 

very prettiest songs of the season. We have 

heard that it is arranged as a duet, but it has 

not reached us. 





The Spring Annual. Edited by W. Ball. 
Dickinson. 
QuiTE a novelty, and as good as any of the 
winter Annuals we have seen. It is very prettlly 
got up, and will be found an addition to a must 
cal library. ‘* Latecina’” is a very pretty duet 
for the guitar. 


rrr 


DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN 
Ox Monday was the scene of great disappoint- 
ment and confusion. The house had been - 
vertised to be opened, with entertainments © 
an operatic kind, for the benefit of Mr. Laporte; 
in which Grisi was to sing, and Taglioni to 
dance. But our climate has this season beea 
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so uncertain for these de-esses, that they have 
become subject to very, very sudden diseases ; the 
only consolation attending which is that theyare 
gs suddenly cured as caught. On the present 
occasion there seems to have been no sovereign 


that Grisi took a pain in her wind-pipe, and 
Taglioni lost the use of her left leg.* Common 
emollients and rubbing down failed to produce 
the least effect in either case—both were quite 
obstinate; and as Grisi could not dance, nor 
Taglioni sing, Dr. Somebody swore to their 
want of gargles and bandages, and they stayed 
away altogether. The amateur Monsieur 
Joannes de Bullio was turned from the doors 
ata pas sérieur; and Mrs. and Miss de B. vowed 
and purtested it was wastly unproper that 
foreign people who picked up so much of our 
money should allow themselves to be an- 
nounced for a fortnight, when they did not 
intend to perform unless they previously 
touched the uncertain ge/t. Grisi laughed 
heartily at the joke as she tied on her night- 
cap, and Taglioni as she pulled off her stocking ; 
to both which events we could bear the willing 
testimony of eye-witnessing. 

On Wednesday a sudden complaint also 
arose in the Colon, and poor Jenny could not 
at in the French plays for which she was 
announced; and again Laporte’s benefit was 
mutilated, 


ENGLISH OPERA. 
Ox Monday the Dragon, a comic operatta by 


' Morton, with music by Mr. A. Lee, was per- 


formed after Nourjahad. Itisaslight affair, in 
which Mrs. Waylett, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
Hemmings, and F. Mathews, operatise. Keeley, 
asadrummer, is droll enough; and wherever 
Mrs. Waylett is there must be sweet singing ; 
but the plot and incidents are of a poor order, 
and too unlikely even for an entertainment of 
this sort. 


VICTORIA. 

On Saturday a new mythological burletta, 
called Caught Courting, or Juno, by Jove, by 
theauthor of Frolics of the Fairies, was brought 
out here with complete success. Jupiter, ac- 
companied by Mercury, and sending Minos, 
his Lord High Chancellor, on a special mission 
to Pluto, descends to earth in quest of amatory 
adventure, and puts up at the famed cottage of 
Philemon and Baucis, by whom the celestial 
Visitors are substantially entertained. Mean- 
while Madame Juno, with Iris in disguise, 
also take a trip downward to discover what the 
male runaways are about, and pop upon them 
in the midst of their frolic—welcome enough 
guests, for, being unknown, the others fall in 
love at sight, and immediately commence an 
intrigue. The dénowement of course restores 
the legitimate order of things. The music, 
loth selected (principally from Herold, Au- 
ber, Rossini, &c.) and arranged by Mr. 

ade, is uncommonly sweet. One original 
quintett was deservedly encored ; and all the 
other compositions were warmly applauded. 
The scenery was also capital; and the acting 
of the foremost order. Miss Horton repre- 
sented Jupiter most cleverly; piquant in the 
dialogue, and effective in the music. As for 
his godship’s attendant, Mercury, Miss P. 
Horton, it was admirable; the head altogether 
Was as perfectly that of the son of Maia as 
Was ever seen on a Greek statue or gem ; and 
this youthful and gifted actress throughout 
displayed a capacity (which we have frequently 
gnalised before) for the highest walks in the 


in It is since said that this delightful dancer was really 














Drama—to which, with only usual diligence, 
she will certainly and speedily attain. Miss 
Forster’s Juno was also most Juno-like; her 
looks and person are well suited to the part ; 


| Miss Norman’s Iris was sweet and pretty; and 
remedy to be got at, and the consequence was | 


so were the Venus of Miss Wilmott, and the 
Diana of Miss Garrick. Zephyr had a light- 
footed substitute in Rosier; and the other im- 
mortals of the second Olympus were well done 
by Mr. Ross, Miss Mathews, Miss M. A. 
Somerville, and others. Ransferd’s Minos 
merits a separate note; for he had a most 
lawyer-like look, though his rich voice sug- 
gested any thing but the jarring of law. Mrs. 
Garrick and Mr. Mitchell personated the 
mortals Baucis and Philemon, and both so 
excellently that we should say the whole stage 
could not furnish better. Some of the jokes 
and hits told famously, and excited bursts of 
laughter ; particularly one or two of the lord 
chancellor Minos, about retaining office when 
Jove quitted the sky. It is a lively piece, and 
quite the thing for an hour’s merriment at this 
theatre. 

On Monday was produced the Heiress of 
Bruges, founded on the novel of that name, by 
Mr. Selby. It is of the melo-dramatic cast, 
and full of situation, plot, counterplot, escapes, 
and final retribution. Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Selby, 
and Mr. Forrester, sustained the principal 
parts with energy. The ladies had nothing 
very prominent to do, but what there was was 
well done by Miss Jarman and Miss P. Hor- 
ton. An old maiden aunt afforded Mrs. 
Garrick an opportunity of displaying some 
humour ; and Ross, in a sort of Leporello cha- 
racter, was amusing.. The audience were well 
pleased ; and the Heiress of Bruges has been 
nightly enacted since with increased effect. 


Mr. Mathews.—Previous to his departure for 
America, a number of the oldest friends of 
Mr. Mathews, members of the Garrick Club, 
gave him a farewell dinner at their house on 
Tuesday. A day of delightful harmony and 
entertainment was the result; and at a late 
hour our incomparable artist separated for a 
season with every good wish from those who 
equally admire and esteem him in public and 
private. 





VARIETIES. 

Vive Humbug! Vive Vauzhall! — Mr. 
Simpson had another and a drier benefit on 
Monday, touching which the journals have 
displayed their usual eloquence. Inferior en- 
tertainments, what might be good out of place, 
miserable food and drink, unpropitious wea- 
ther, and fireworks that go by water instead of 
burning—such are the delights to which an 
admiring public are to be attracted and recon- 
ciled by the too-prevailing system of quackery 
and puffing. 

Earthquake in Ireland.—Ireland, among its 
many ills, is rarely visited by earthquake ; but 
on Wednesday week an instance of this pheno- 
menon occurred near Garbally, in Galway, by 
which a quarter of an acre of land was sunk, 
and a deep chasm formed in its place. 

The Diamond Wreath, No. 1.—‘* Another 
and another still (we cannot finish the quota- 
tion with) succeeds ;” but really cheap periodi- 
cals spring up as plentifully as mushrooms. 
The present is an amusing miscellany, chiefly 
gathered from other literary journals. 

The Analyst is a monthly candidate for lite- 
rary character and fame; No. I. of which we 
acknowledge to have received from Worcester.* 


* Published also in London by Simpkin and Marshall. 
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It is a very pleasing miscellany, and contains 
several articles of superior information, doing 
credit to the provincial press. We wish it all 
the success it merits, especially in its local 
sphere. 

Meteorology.-Having for many years pre- 
sented our readers with the most accurate me- 
teorological observations from original sources ; 
it is only with the view to institute new grounds 
of comparison that we purpose to add an ac- 
count of the rain which falls at Highgate, so 
that the difference between it and the fall in 
low situations in the vicinity of the metropolis 
may be seen. The quantity which has fallen 
at Highgate in the month of July, is 4,115 
inches. 

Last Census of Greece.—Population, 811,185. 
Towns, 116. Villages, 2146. Villages in the 
isles of the Archipelago, 33 inhabited. 

Literary Gazettes.—Our name seems to be 
rather a favourite in most parts of the globe. 
Recently a Literary Gazette has been started 
at Hartford, in America ; and Literary Gazelle 
is the title of one of the few literary and scien- 
tific journals of Copenhagen. We hope our 
cousins, both in the new world and the old, will 
conduct themselves so as to reflect no discredit 
on the family of the L. G.’s 

English Parties. —“ In England a Tory 
means an oligarchist; a Whig is merely an 
aristocrat; a Liberal is one who wishes ra- 
tional feeling, founded on the base of the 
people; and a Radical is one who is for over- 
turning every thing and beginning de novo.” — 
Cooper’s Letter to his Countrymen. 

The following are examples of the difference 
in the cost of English and American editions 
of new works: 


Eng. ed. Amer. 
Chalmer’s Bridgewater Treatise, 

BDOUL+ - + eee cece ceeerer cence dol. 5 25c. dol.0 75c. 
James’ History of Charlemagne . 5 00 0 50 
New novels are usually published 

At about ccc. cccccccccccccce 7 00 0 87 


Cooper's Headsman is sold in London at 3ls.6d. (7dol.) 
New York Advertiser. 

In the United States 275 original works 
have been published during the year 1833. Of 
these twenty-three have already been an- 
nounced as reprinted in England.—Jbid. 

The Annuals.—The manufacture and trade 
in these beautiful gems require a greater in- 
vestment of capital than would be supposed. 
9,365 copies of the various English annuals for 
1834, including fifteen kinds, will be received 
in this city. The whole cost of these, at the 
retail price, is $40,965. The Token, which is 
the principal American annual, costs the pub- 
lishers about $15,000 each year.—Jbid. 

The Turnip-F ly.—A report, emanating from 
the Doncaster Agricultural Association, has 
just been published (by Messrs. Ridgway) on 
this subject, so vitally interesting to farmers. 
The opinions of above a hundred practical men 
are given, and though they clash considerably, 
the report itself recommends certain modes of 
cultivation, deduced from a view of the whole, 
which eminently deserve the attention of all 
persons engaged in agriculture. 

Love to the Last.—American sea-serpents, 
and other marvels, have often been the cause 
of mirth on this side of the Atlantic; but few 
circumstances ever exceeded the following. At 
the recent explosion of a steam-vessel, a wit- 
ness related the melancholy fate of two fond 
lovers who were seated together when the acci- 
dent happened: they were blown high into 
the air, when the gentleman threw his arm 
round the fair one’s neck and snatched one 
hasty kiss ;—within twenty seconds both their 
bodies descended into the river in a shower of 





atoms ! 
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Balloon.—A small balloon, let off at Rotter- 
dam on the 2d of June, was driven by the 
currents of air to the north of England, and 
has been found in Cumberland. 

Quackery. — On the walls about town the 
chalk-writers have inscribed ** Brandreth’s pills 
cure all diseases.” ‘* And so do Morrison’s,” 
observed a partisan of the latter ; “ witness the 
trial and conviction of a person for administer- 
ing them till he was only found guilty of man- 
slaughter !” 

Con.—What eminent actor does a large lady 
with a family remind you of ? Give it up ? 


Tall-ma. 





Epigram. 
** Since sights you sought, of course you went to sec 
The far-famed London University ?” 
**T did.” “’Tis fine?” ‘* Why, faith, I do not know — 
I could not see it for the portico.” A 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Tn the Press. 


Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak; a Legend of Devon, by 
Mrs. Bray. 

Bibliopecia, or the Art of Bookbinding, in all its 
Branches; illustrated with Engravings, by J. A. Arnett. 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus, or Poland in the 
Sixteenth Century; an Historical Novel, by Alexander 
Bronikowski; and translated into English by a Polish 
Refugee. 

A work in two volumes, by Miss Fanny Kemble, is in 
the press of Carey, Lea, and Co. 

The Dublin Practice of Midwifery, by Dr. Henry 
Maunsell. 

Sermons of the late Rev. W. Allen, M.A. Incumbent 
Minister of Peel. 

The Third Part of a Dictionary of Practical Medicine, 
with numerous Formule of Medicines, by Dr. James 
Copland. 

Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a 
Corner of Italy. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Manual of Mineralogy, by Robert Allan, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. — Hahnemann’s Fragmenta de Viribus Medi- 
camentorum, by Dr. Quin, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Smiles and 
Tears, by M. A. Neale, 32mo. 3s. 6d. silk; 2s. 6d. cloth.— 
Memoir of the Rev. Gordon Hall, A.M. by A. Bardwell, 
12mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. — Tales of Ireland, by the Author of 
«« Traits and Stories,” 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—Life and Cha- 
racter of Gerhard Tersteegen, 2d edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
bds.— The Morbid Anatomy of the Human Eye, by 
James Wardrop, 2d edition, 2 vols. vo. 12. 10s. bds.- 
Hints on Human Conduct, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.— Nicolas’s 
Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of 
England, Vol. III. royal 8vo. 15s. bds.— Meteorological 
Observations and Essays, by John Dalton, D.C.L. F.R.S, 
2d edition, 8vo. 6s. bds.-—A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons, by Edward 
Robinson, 12mo. 6s. 6d. sheep. — Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, or Uncle Philip’s Conversations, 18mo. 3s. Gd. 
cloth. — Sketches, by Mrs. Sigourney, 12mo. 5s. cloth.— 
Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists, by John 
Gould, 12mo. 12s. 6d. cloth. — A Demonstration of the 
Nerves of the Human Body, by Joseph Swan, 4to. 
W. lls. Gd. bds. — Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and Italy, 2 vols. post Svo. 2s. cloth.— An 
Offering of Sympathy, by a Parent, 18mo. 2s. Gd. silk. 
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July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 3] | From 51. to 74 29°78 to 29°76 

August. | 
Friday ---- 1 coon 55. oe 97. 29:73 ++ 
Saturday... 2] «--+ 56. +» 75. | Q082 .. 
Sunday---. 3 sees BOL ee FG. 29°80 «+ 
Monday -- 4} «+++ 5l. «+ 77. 29-80. 
Tuesday -- 5 | 50. ++ 74. | 99°84 -- 
Wednesday 6) +--+ 48 +. 70. | 2081 «- 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

The 3ist, cloudy; rain in the morning: a peal of 
thunder in the afternoon. The Ist, cloudy; a little rain 
in the afternoon, accompanied by thunder; very vivid 
and forked lightning in the evening. The 2d and 3d, 
con clear; lightning frequent on the evening of the 
latter day. Sunshine frequent during the 4th and Sth; 
a few drops of rain about 8 P.M. on the Sth. The 6th, 
cloudy, with frequent showers after noon. 

Some good crops of wheat have been secured. 

Rain fiten, *125 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. is, indeed, ‘* too long,” though we thank him for 
the offer of so able a a soy The subject is well 
handled, but it would be better to handle it in serious 
prose; and the discussion would be more appropriate 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY HOUSE, 
June 16th, 1834. 


HE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY hereby 


gives notice, that for each of the Three following Ques- 

tions, a Gold Medal will be awarded by the Council of the Aca- 
demy, to the Author of the most approved of the Essays furnished 
on the same Question :-— 

Ist Question—** On the Analogies of Light and Heat.” 

2d Question—“ On the State of Civilisation in Ireland, between 
ace 5th and 12th Centuries, as compared with the neighbouring 
Nations.” 

3d Question—“ The Influence of the Greek and Latin on the 
Modern European Languages of the Germanic Families.” 

Essays on the subjects here proposed will be received, if sent 
post free, to the Rev. J. H. Singer, D.D. Secretary of the Aca- 
demy; or the Rev, KR. MacDonnell, D.D. Secretary of Council, at 
the Academy House, 114 Grafton Street, Dublin, at any time 
previous to the Ist of October, 1845. Each Essay to be inscribed 
with some Motto, and accompanied with a sealed Billet. The 
latter is to be superscribed with the same Motto, and to contain 
within the Author's name and address. 

N.B. The Authors are requested to keep a copy of their Essays, 
as it is not the custom of the Academy to return the original 
papers. 


AUTION.—The PATENT EVER. 

POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 

lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 

to the Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 

Pencil (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 

utility depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 
made. 

To detect Fraud.— The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
Pencils having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
venience, the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
a genuine article:— See the Pencil has the name “ S, Mordan 
and Co, Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
proper Leads for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
yellow belt, with the word “* Warranted” on it, and a red sealing- 
wax impression, bearing the initials “«S. M. and Co.” 

Shopkeepers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
posed upon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
supplied with the genuine article. 








This day is published, 

TNHE PARISH BEADLE, 

J after WILKIE, most beautifully engraved in Line by 

RAIMBACH, Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proufs, 4l. 4s.; India Proofs, 

61. 6s.; Before Letters, 8/, 8s. 

London: Hodgson, Boys, = eT Printsellers to the King, 
6 Pall 


EE PRIORY, near CANTERBURY.— 
The Sale by Auction of the splendid Furniture, va- 
luable Books, Paintings, Engravings, &c.; Antique Busts, Ma- 
nuscripts, Autographs, and all other the valuable Miscellaneous 
Stiects, both ancient and modern, at Lee Priory, (except the 
Heir-Looms,) will commence on the Premises on Monday the 
llth, and conclude on Tuesday the 26th of August, 1834, 
Catalogues, 2s. each, may now be had on the Premises; of 
Mr. Sharp, Burgate Screet, Canterbury; of Mr. Jenks, 90 Fleet 
Street; and of Mr. Wathen, 3 Bedford Row, London. 
No admission without a Catalogue. 


BY BBLES from the BRUNNE! 

Burges’s Patent Paneidolon for Sketching any Descrip- 
tion of Landscape, or the most complicated Architecture, is now 
for sale at 134 Sloane Street, Chelsea. 








an 








. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS to LE CAMELEON 
are respectfully informed, that, in consequence of the 
Stereotyped Plates of Nos. IX. and X. of that Publication having 
been seized at the Custom-House, Dover, a delay of a few days is 
unavoidably incurred. Duplicates will be obtained from Paris 
forthwith, and those two Numbers will be issued on the same 
ay. Arrangements will be made to prevent any future inter- 

ruption. 





London: H. Hooper, 13 Pall Mall East. 

r j ‘O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
&c,—Any Person desirous of retiring from a Business of 

which the Returns are from 12002. to 2000/. per Annum, may 

find a Purchaser in the Advertiser. 

For Cards of Address apply, if by letter post-paid, to Thomas 
Hurst, Esq. 65 St, Paul’s Churchyard. 
J. 


> 

MILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 

BOOKS is just published, and will be found well worthy 

the attention ofthe Reading Public, and Book Buyers in particu- 

lar. To be obtained gratis. Apply 27 Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MISS AIKIN’S POETRY, &c. 
OETRY for CHILDREN, consisting of 


Selections of easy and interesting Pieces from the best 
Poets, interspersed with original Pieces, to be committed to Me- 
mory. By MISS AIKIN. 
" New edition, 2s. half-bound. 

English Lesson Book, for the Junior Classes. 
By Miss Aikin. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Moral Biography; or, Lives of Exemplary 
Men: for the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. Aikin. 3s. 6d, half- 
bound. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 


Jonson to Beattie; with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By 
Dr. Aikin, 8vo. 18s. in cloth; with gilt edges, 208. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





On the Ist of August was published, 
EIGH HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL 
Part IV. price Eightpence, neatly stitched in a Wrapper, 
Also published Weekly, price Three Halfpence, F 
As the number of weeks is not always the same in each month 
and an irregularity of size, and consequently of price, is thus 
produced in the monthly sets of a publication like the present, it 
is proposed in future that, in order to secure five numbers to 
every set, a Supplement to the London Journal shall appear 
whenever requisite. {wo Numbers of it will be published forth. 
with, for the purpose of completing the back months of April 
and June, so that no inequality may be found in the First 
olume. The Supplement will be written by the Editor; and 
for some months to come, will consist of a Biographical and 
Miscellaneous History of the Streets of London, &oing through 
them regularly, and noticing whatever memorials they contain 
interesting to the lover of books, of eminent men, and of the 
human species, 
The back Numbers have been reprinted, and may now be had 
of the Publisher and all other Booksellers, 
“Mr. Hunt’s § London Journal’ is not only beyond all com. 
parison, but out of all sight, the most entertaining and jn. 
structive of all the cheap periodicals.” — Blackwood's Magazine 
for August. 
London: Henry Hooper, 13 Pali Mall East, 


In folio, 17. 88. ; or with cSlenees Snpeenelens of the Plates, 
6 


. las. Gd. 
CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in 
the BRITISH MUSEUM, New Series, Vol. I. Part I, 
containing the Arundel Collection. 

Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co, Paternoster Row; Payne 
and Foss, Pall Mall; Arch, Cornhill; Harding and Lepard, Pall 
Mall East; W. Pickering, Chancery Lane; and Colnaghi and 
Son, Pall Mall East. 

Of whom may also be had, 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts formerly in the 
possession of Francis Hargrave, Esq. 4to. 12s. 

Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Bri. 
tish Museum. 8 vols. Svo. 4/. 4s. 

y ° 

Veterum Populorum et Regum Numi. 4to. 
4l. 4s. 

Description of the Anglo-Gallic Coins. to. 
ll. 4s. 

Nummi Veteres Civitatum, Regum, Gentium, 
et Provinciarum, in Museo R. P. Knight asservati. 4to. 1. 15s, 

Description of the Collection of Ancient 
Terra Cottas. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d., or on large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d, 
Description of the Collection of Ancient 
Marbles. Six Parts, 4to. 10/. 12s. 6d., or on large paper, 15l. 8. 
Vetus Testamentum Grecum e Codice MS. 
Alexandrino typis ad similitudinem ipsius Codicis descriptum. 
3 vols. folio, 18. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
. . x as 
EDICA SACRA; or, Short Expositions 
of the more important Diseases mentioned in the 
Sacred Writings. 
By THOMAS SHAPTER, M.D. 
Physician to the Exeter Dispensary and Lying-in Charity, 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 

** This book is one of those curious productions which display 
acute reasoning and deep research.”—Freemason's Quart. Rev, 

«It is of course more curious than useful to trace these analo- 
gies and verisimilitudes; but in the dearth or profusion of modern 
novelty, the researches of Dr. Shapter will not prove an unaccep- 
table novelty.” —Med. Chir. Rev, iS 

“This work is not discreditable to Dr. Shapter, for it shews 
liberal principles and great research.”—Med, Quart. Rev, 

« The style is perspicuous, often eloquent.”—Literary Gazette, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; Exeter, C. Upham. 

In 8vo. new edition, improved, 8s. half-bound, - 

—~ > . : . H 
i LEMEN'S of PRACTICAL BOOK- 

A KEEPING, by Single and Double Entry, according to 
present practice. With practical Exercises, and an Explanation 
of Commercial Terms. 

By JAMES MORRISON. 
To correspond with the above, 
Morrison’s Four Sets of Blank Books, ruled. 
By the same Author, | é a 
Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic, 
adapted to Modern Practice. Designed as a Text-Book for 
Schools. 3d edition, 4s. 6¢d. bound. 
Key to the above, Gs. 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, a corrected edition of the a4 
CHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT; 
wherein the Words are arranged on an improved Plan, 
calculated to familiarise the Art ef Spelling and Pronunciation, 
to remove Difficulties, and to facilitate general Improvement. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, of liford. 
By the same Author, 


. ° : 4 
English Vocabulary, in which the W ords 
are arranged indiscriminately; designed as a Sequel to the above. 
New edition, corrected, 2s. bound. a 
New Orthographical Assistant ; or, English 
Exercise-Book, on an improved Plan, for the more speedy Ia- 
struction of the Young in Spelling, &c. 3d edition, 2s. bound. 
London: Longman and Co.; and Whittaker and Co. 





In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, OI y 
EFLECTIONS adapted to the H a 
SEASONS of the CHRISTIAN and ECCLESIAST 
CAL YEAR. 

By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Egglesclitie, in the County of Durham. - 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s ¢ hurehyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Meditations for the Aged, 12mo. 5s. 








elsewhere than in so miscellaneous a page as ours, 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


2. Meditations of a Recluse, 8vo. 9s 
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Now ready, 
ALES of IRELAND. 
By the Author of « Traits and Stories of the Irish 
easantry.” 

Contents: 

1, Death of a Devotee. 6. The Dream of a Broken 
2, The Priest’s Funeral. 
3. Neal Malone, 

4. The Brothers. 

5, The Illicit Distiller. 
Small 8vo. with Six Etchings, by W. H. Brooke, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co,; Simpkin and Marshall, 

London; and sold by all ae 


eart. 
7. Lachlin Murray, and the 
Blessed Candle. 


~The e only y complete oe in One Volume, | price ll. 83. 
n cloth boards, 


EBRETT’S ‘COM PLETE PEERAGE 


of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
tieth edition, edited by 
Thetwentiet CV ILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

#,* This edition may be considered an entirely new book, 
way part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili- 
gent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Drawn by 
Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Kivington; Longman and 
Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Ss Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth; Hatchard and Son; R. (Scholey “AH amilton and Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and C ~ Hoa dgson; W. Pickering; 
g. Lloyd; T. and W. Boone; , ¥ and Son; J. Temple- 
man; and F, Mason. 


~ Theological Library, Vol. ris 
With Portraits, price 6s, the Third and concluding Volume 
(with general Index) of the 


ISTORY of the REFORMED RELI. 
GION in FRANCE 
By EDW AnD SMEDLEY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
#,* Lately published, Vols. I. and II, with Portraits, 
rice 6s, each. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Previous Volumes of the T ‘ee Library :— 
1. Scripture Biography. . W. Evans, 
M.A. Author of the ‘¢ Rectory of V Ms 4 


By C. W. Le 











Lives of British Divines. 
A Paes 1 vol. 6s. Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 





3. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 6s. 


ice 6s, No. XXVII. 
oe FOREIGN QUARTERLY| 


REVIEW. 


Con 
Art. I, Madame de Stati—il. Sanaa Military History of the 
Sixteenth Century—III. Central Asia (Recent Travels in) —IV. 
The present Sc hool of Architecture in rechoaggebe ‘The National | 
Galleries of Berlin and Munich — V. Alex. Dumas’s Travelling | 
Impressions —VI. Goethe’s Posthumous Works: the last portion 
ofhis Auto-biography—V 11. Dutch Popular Songs—VIII. French | 
Commercial Policy: the New Customs Law—IX. History of the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians— X. Encyclopédie des Gens du 
Monde — Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence from France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Prussia, Russia, Switzerland, &c. 
Published by A. Richter and Co. 30 Soho Square; Black, 
oung, and Young, 2 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may still be had, complete Sets, or single Numbers of 
this Journal. 


In} large and closely printed vol. ale. boards; “298. 6d. bound, 


TEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST. 
ANT, and OWNER’S MANUAL; containing General 
and Legal Information necessary for Persons connected with 
smeaiile Affairs. 2lst edition, rostete | arranged and corrected 
10 1833-4, By J. STIKE} MAN, 
Custom-House A gent, London. 
With Tables of Weights, Giccsures, Monies, &c. 
By Dr, KELLY. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED, 
Printed and illustrated uniformly with the W averley Series. 


HE STANDARD NOVELS and 
ROMANC 
This popular series of the best productions of the most distin- 
fuished modern writers now contains the following Works, 
price 6s, each volume, generally comprising an entire novel. 
ByMiss Austen. Pride and Pre-| By Godwin. Caleb Williams— 
judice—Sense and Sensibility! St. Leon—Fleetwood. 
~Emma—Northanger Abbey By ‘'heodore Hook. Maxwell. 
Pak teeasion—: Mansfield|By Victor Hugo. Hunchback 


B of Notre-dame. 
y Beckford. Vathek. By Mrs. Inchbald. Simple Sto- 
By Bulwer. Eugene Aram. | 


B ry—Nature and Art. 

4 Banim. The Smuggler. | By the Misses Lee. Canterbury 
} Brockden Brown, Edgar! ‘Tales. 

Bs wey |By M. G. Lewis. 
yMrs. Brunton. Self-Control! ‘nice. 

py viscipline. y Maxwell. Stories of Water- 
't Cooper. The Spy—The Pi-| loo. 
tt Borderers——The|By the Misses Porter. Thad- 
eat he Water-Witch—| deus of Warsaw — Scottish 

he Last of the Mohicans—| Chiefs — Pastor’s Fire-side — 

ia Pioneers—The Prairie--| Hungarian Brothers. 

R ae Lincoln—Red Rover. By Schiller. The Ghost-seer. 

3 Madame de Staél. Corinne. re 2 Shelley. Franken- 






Bravo of Ve- 


By Galt, Lawrie Todd. | 

yy Grattan. Heiress of Bruges.| By Stance Walpole. Castle of 
‘Mrs. Gore. Mothers and Otranto. 

Daughters, | 

“Weh 


Literary nt no publication more attractive in every way.” 
“No recent work deserves so heart 
y an encouragement from 
the great body of English readers.” —Athenaum, 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 














a ne 
DEPOT FOR eye PUBLICATIONS, 
2, Red Lion Square. 
In siebe extra cloth, price 5s. 


By JAMES STEELE. | @ K E Cc H E 8. 


0. price 78. 6d. clo’ | 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the ‘EVIDENCES 


of CHRISTIANITY 


« Mr. Steele has produced a work which is not only calculated 
to be extensively useful as a manual of the Evidences of Christi- 
anity, but which cannot fail to impress the reader with a very 
high opinion of the intellectual abilities and acquirements of the 
writer, who is yet but a very young man. Vith regard to 
the manner in which the various subjects a are ‘treated, we think 
the author has exhibited powers, not only of reasoning, but o! 
illustration, which eminently tit him for coaveying religious in- | 
struction to the popular mind. His style, though learned, is 
clear and forcible, often eloquent—always fluent.”— Saturday 
Evening Post, 

Also, just published, in 32mo. price 3s. 6d. 
The New Testament, translated from the | 
original Greek. 


The Gospels, by George Campbell, D.D. 


The Acts and Revelation, by Philip Dod- | 

dridge, D.D } 

The Epistles, by James Macknight, D.D. 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. Booksellers to Her 
Majesty; and Longman and Co. London. 


By Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 
“Mrs, Sigourney is the Mrs. Trimmer of the United States. 
It will do good wherever it is read.” —Literary Gazette. 


In 12mo. with Engravings, price 6s. 6d, bound 
A Dictionary of the = Bible, for the Use 
zd 


| of Schools and Young Persons. ward Robinson, D.D. of 
Andover. 
In 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d. 
Evidences of Christianity ; or, Uncle Philip’s 

Conversations with the Children, about the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 

*©One of the many excellent volumes which have come across 
| te us from the other side of the Atlantic.” — Athenaum. 

SPANISH AND ENGL ISH DICTIONARY. 
In a pocket vol. price 8s, bound, 


DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 

. ENGL ISH LANGUAGES, compiled from the last im. 

proved edition of Neuman and Baretti. In T'wo Parts, Spanish- 
English, and English-Spanish. 

2d edition, enlarged ae corrected, in pest 8vo. price 7s. | sell pe for rig Per — Rice — T. 

> > > r | Cad + « ichardson; J. Booker; J ichardson ; Scho- 

HE E RINCIE LES of I mY SIOLOGY - Duncan; Dulau and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker 

applied to the PRESE oe ATION of HEALTH, and to | ped Fs o.; Black and Co.; Parbury and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; 

the Improvement of Physical and Mental Education, | Cowie and Co.; J. Bain; E. Hodgson; J. BMaynard s T. and W. 

By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. Boone; Smith and Co.; Houlston and Son; H. Bohn; B. Fel 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, of Edinburgh. j lowes; Richter and Co.; J. Wacey; and G. and J. Robinson 

A. and C. Black, Edinbargh ; ; Longman and Co. London. Liverpool. . sd 











EW VOYAGES ,TR AVELS, &c. 
Just published by Richard Be mntley, 8 hae Burlington Street. 
Mr. Beckford’s New Wo 


Foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 6d, with Etchings, 
AYS and LEGENDS of TARTARY; 
forming the Sixth ‘Monthly Number of the * Lays and 
Legends of various Nations.” 
By W. J. THOMS, | I ry V7 Y. 
And on the lst September, the Seventh Number (being Part III.), | With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 





n 2 vols, 8vo. 


price 2s. 6d. and the Ist vol. price 7s. 6d. in neat cloth, of In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
Lays and Legends of Germany. By the rary ge 7 Oe » 
G. Cowie, 312 Strand; W. Kidd, Chandos Street; si 


u B ksell Yow first published, 
and sold by all Booksellers. ‘This work will henceforth be cle assed among the most elegant 


productions of modern literature.’ 





London: 


ETE TETAS "—Quarterly R 8 
CHEAP LITERATURE IN WEEKLY NUMBERS. _| Querteriy Review, Jane TE84. 
NUMBERLAND’S POR TRAIT} 

GALLERY, No. I. price 3d, with Portraits of General | 

Lafayette and Shakspeare. 
Percy Anecdotes, No. I. with a Portrait of | 

Mr. Wilberforce and engraved Title, price 2d. . 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, No. I. price 3d. hese volut janent 

| with a Portrait of Chaucer and Vignette Title. o sacred geography, and have claims to the attention of the read- 

4 over and above their value, as including so many curious illus- 
Berger’ Ss Edition of Hume and Smollett’ Ss | trations of the New Testament, in the narrative of varied adven- 

England, No. I. price 2d, with a fine Portrait of the King. ture, » impressive descriptions of scenery, and graphic sketches of 
Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, No. I. price Is, | ™#ners:"—Globe. 

with a coloured Pilate of Napoleon in his Coronation Robes. 
The Cedar Chest ; a Drama, price 6d. with a 

, 

| fine Portrait of Mr. Almar in the Character of Carnsby. 
Cumberland’s Theatrical Illustrations, No. I. 

price 2d. with a Portrait of Miss Phillips and six Scenic En- 

gravings. 


II. 
Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
By the Rev, F. V. I. Arundell, 
British C haplain at Smyrn 
Including a Description of the Ruins of Antioch i in Pisidia, 
and several other Citic 
«€ These volumes will form a valuable vin permanent addition 






. Til. P 
Zuropean Colonies, 
In various Parts of the World, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
y John Howison, Esc 
Author of « Sketches of Upper C ‘anada. " 2 vols, 8vo. 

“On every thing the author has looked with the eye of intelli- 

Printed for John Cumberland, Camden New Town; sold by | ge nce—of genius, The accuracy of his desc riptions, and the just- 
Berger, Holy well Street; and T. ‘Hurst, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, ness of his views, leave nothing more to desire.”—Morning He-« 
— rald, 








Vv. 
Best Guide-hook for Emigrants. 
New edition, with valuable Additions, 8¥o. with Plates, 
and the Rev, H. STEBBING, M.A. Excursions in New South Wales, &c. 
Publishing in Monthly Vols. price 3s.6d. morocco cloth, lettered. . By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 
On the ist of August, Vol. VIII. of the Series, In the Years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833; therefore, comprising the most 


. Y recent acc ount of the actual ‘condition of these Colonies. 

Butler Ss Analogy of Natural and Revealed «*A personal knowledge of these colonies enables us to pro- 
Religion. To which are added, two Dissertations: —1. On Per- | nounce this to be the most valuable book that has yet appeared 
sonal Identity—II. On the Nature of Virtue. With a Life of the | upon the subject.”—Naval and Military Gaxette, 
Author, by the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. 

Embellished with an Engraving of a Monument now erecting, 
by public subscription, in Bristol Cathedral. 
‘This is the cheapest and the best of all the libraries.” — 

Tait's Magazine. 

The following Works have already appeared, and may be had 


U aibie the especial Patves nage of Her Maj estes 


YHE SACRE CLASSICS, 
Edited 4 the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


Also, just ready, 
The Angler in Ireland ; 
or, an Englishman’s Ramble through Munster ‘ana Connaught, 
during the Summer of 1833. 
Two vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 
ately, 
Bishop Hall's Treatises. 
Baxter’s Dying Thoughts. 
—— Taylor's Select Ser- 


sepa 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Pro- 
phesying- 
Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. 
Bates’s Spiritual Perfection. 


II. 
Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; being the 
. Journal of a Naturalist in those Countries, during the Years 
With an original ietuahietehg Essay to each, 1832, 33, and 34. 


On the Ist of September, Vol. IX. By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 
Dr. Watts's Lyric Poems. Ill, 
With a Life of the Author, by Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and at 
Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and the Suggestion of the Council of the Royal Society, 
Marshall, London; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Cumming, In 2 vols. - 8vo0. with numerous Plates, 
Dublin. Voyage of H. M. S. Chanticleer, 
C — Made in the Years 1829, 30, 31, 
Part I. in 3 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s. boards, Under the Command ofthe late Capt. Henry Foster, R 
N E XPOSITION of the PARABLES By W.H. B. Webster, Surgeon of the Vessel. 
A and po Parts of the Gospels, 


In Two Parts. y —- 
y EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. HOWARD'S (N.) GREEK AND LATIN WORKS. 


Fellow of C. e - Oxford, and Author of the “ Harmonia Evan- NTRODUCTORY LATIN EXERCISES 

gelica,” and of * Disse rtations on the Principles and Arrangement to those of Clarke, Ellis, and Turner. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd 
faH f the Gospels.’ er) ° 7 . “ + org 3 

“"Londoa: Printed for 2 Series of Latin Exercises, adapted to the 


London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Wate rloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, | Rules in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 


Oxford. 
7 Key to the same, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
London Vocabulary, Latin and English. 
1s. 6d. bound. 
Latin Phrases, from the best Authors, 1s. 6d. 
bound. 
Vocabulary, English and Greek, 3s. bound, 
Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 


Neilson, Dunbar, and others. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bou 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Boown, Geese, and Longman, 


N. F.R.S, 








*,* The Second Part (in 2 vols.) is in the press. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


CONCORDANCE to the PSALMS of 
DAVID, according to the Version in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 
By the — CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
car of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

London : Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo ’Piace, Pall Pall; and sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford; and H. C, Langbridge, Birmingham. 








NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
Just published by Richard Bentigy, 8 New Burlington Street, 
ee in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits 
EMOIRS of HENRY SALT, Esq. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-Genera! in Egypt. 
oe Correspondence. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq q: 

“One of the most important works of the season, possessing 
the two-fold attraction of a book of travels in a highly interesting 
country, and the history of a man of first-rate science and enter- 
prise.” —United Service Gasette, 


II. 
In 8 vols. Bro. with numerous | Engravings by Landseer, 
e Angler in Wales. 
By Captain Medwin 
Author of the Xe Conversations of Lord Byron.” 
“Captain Medwin’s reminiscences of oriental ‘ae &e., his 

anecdotes of his friends Byron and Shelley, and his romances of 
real life, impart to his volumes, over and above their value as a 
practical book of angling, much of the attractive character of au- 
tobiography.”—Globe, 


Third and cheaper edition, 3 vols. post Svo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Edited by Lord Dover, 

Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 

« Indispensable to every library.""—Spectator. 


IV. 
Third edition, with Additions by the Author, 2 vols. post 8v0. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
uthor of “* Pelham,” “* Eugene Aram,” &c. 
ss Fall of rich and elevating thoughts.”—Szaminer. 
Also, just ready, 
France, 
Social, Literary, ake Political. 
By Henry L. —- Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 


New edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 3s. 6d, 
Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary 


Pai: 
By the Author wore Vathek.” 
“« A series of sharp and brilliant satires on the Dutch and Fle- 
mish schools. ‘The language is polished and pointed; the sar- 
casm at once deep and delicate.”—Quarterly Review, June 1834: 





Rev. Hugh J, Rose's Works. 

IGHT SERMONS, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, at Great St. Mary's, in 1830 
and 1831. ‘To which is added, a Reprint of a Sermon preached 
before the University on Commencement Sunday, 1826. 2d edi- 

tion, Bvo. 7s. 6d. Ks 
2. The Commission and consequent Duties 
of the Clergy, in a Series of Discourses preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in April 1826. 2d edition, enlarged, Bvo. 9s. 
3. Christianity always Progressive; being 
the Christian Advocate’s publication for the Year 1899. 8vo. 

8s. 6d. 


4. The State of Protestantism in Germany 
described ; being the Sub Fow preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge in ‘oes The 2d edition, en- 
sag? _ an Appendix. 8vo. 

* A few Copies of the A pendix remain, price 3s. 6d. 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Professor of sy in the University of Durham 
Printed for J., G., and F. Kivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 


“NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ZOHRAB,” &o. 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YES H. A, of KARS. 


. MAID 
y JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of «* Eihrebe the Hostage,” “ Hajji B ” &e. 
“(A more animated and exciting story could —* be con- 
ceived.”"—Quarterly Review, June 1834, 
«* At once interesting as a story, and attractive as a vivid pic- 
ture of oriental scenes.” —Literary Gazette. 
he interest of this work never flags.” —Athenaum. 
«* An admirable picture of Turkish manners."—Spectator. 
ve One of the best novels of the class to which it belongs.”— 
Atlas, 








Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
AROCHTAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Arians of the Fourth Century; their 
Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, wpe exhibited in the Coun- 
cils of the Church, between A.D. and 381. Svo. 10s. 6d, 

By the! the Rev. WILLIAM HULL, 
LIBRARY C RY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Just me tTO Nos, 170 


A eeers CAL GEO METRY. 


Farmer's Series, No'sd 59 and No. 60, being 
British Husbandry, No. 15, and Cattle, No. 18. 


The Maps, No. 49, containing Russia, Parts 
3 and 4. 
New editions of the following complete Works, done up ina 
neat canvass binding, and lettered :— 
The Horse, price 8s. 6d. The Church, 13s, 6d. 
Spain and Portugal, 73. Select Biographies, 108. 
Geometry, 5s. Planting, 3s. 
Greece, 5s. Optios, 4s, 6d, 
Natural Philosophy, Vol. I. Se. 
Ditto, Vol. IT. 10s. 6a. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


R. DALTON’S METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS and ESSAYS. 2d edition, 8vo. 


This edition has an additional Appendix, containing important 
remarks on Clouds, Thunder, Fiery Meteors, the Aurora Bore- 
alis, &c. suggested by Forty Years’ further observation. 

ondon: Baldwin and Cradock. 





“In 2 vols. 8v0. with 1 13 Portrait of distinguished Persons, 


IS 

IMEON’S LETTERS to his KINSFOLK, 

and otherGREAT PEOPLE; written chiefly from France 
and Belgium, in the Years 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
By SIMEON SOUTH, Esq. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

Paris: English and American Library, Rue Neuve, St. Augustin, 


In fep. 8vo. with a Vignette, 6s. 6d. in cloth, 


Rout and SALMON FISHING in 


ES. 
By GEORGE AGAR HANSARD. 
With some Welsh and English Phrases. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. Hawker. ith edition, 30 Plates and Cuts, 18s. cloth. 





In 8vo. with Plates, als, cloth 
REATISE on ROADS, wherein the right 
Principles of Road-making are illustrated by the Plans, 
Specifications, &c. used by Sir Thomas Telford, on the Holyhead 


Road. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. PARNELL, Bart. 
“ We recommend this valuable volume to all who are inte- 
rested in road-making.”—Repertory of Arts, Se. 
London: Longman, ees, rme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 








PHILLIPS'S LECTURES ON PAINTING 
price 13s. in cloth 


in 8vo. 
ECTURES =n the HISTORY and PRIN. 
CIPLES of PAINTING. 
By THOMAS PHILLIPS, Esq. R.A. F.R.S, 
Late Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy. 
“ We strongly recommend this valuable and instructive volume 
to the world of literature and taste.”—Literary Gasette. 
London: sm nb Rees, Orme, Brown, penis and Longman. 
in Bre. price 108. bound, 


LAVIS HOMERICA. sive Lexicon Voca- 


bulorum omnium que in Homeri lliade et potissima 
parte Odyssew continentur; cum Indice Vocabulorum a 
necnon de Dialectis et Figuris dice: quibus aria 
Elogia seu Testimonia de Homero; accessere etiam Michaelis 
Apostolii Proverbia Greco-Latin 
A SAM. PATRICIO, LL.D. aucta. 
Editio nova, Fan nal auctior; cui primum accessit brevis de 
Homeri Versiticatione Tractatus, Anglice scriptus. 

.ondon: Printed for Longman and Co.; E. Williams; R. 
Scholey ; 3 yet ag and Co.; J.,G., and F. Rivington; Whitta- 
ker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; 
and E. Hod noon . J. H. Parker, Oxford; Stirling and Co. ,and 
Bell and Co, Edinburgh; and J, Porter, Dublin. 


Of whom may be had, in 2 vols. 8vo, 22s. boards, 
Archeologia Greca ; or, the Antiquities of 


Greece. By John Potter, D. D. New edition, with Maps and 
Plates. 








Price 6s. 12mo. cloth, 
HE DIVINITY STUDENT'S ASSIST. 
ANT; being a Summary of Scriptural and Ecclesiastical 
History mor Prophecy, with an Exposition of the Articles, Creed, 
and Liturgy of the Established Church, and an Analysis of Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity. 
By LOWRY M¢« — A.B. 


An Analytical Epitome of Burnet’s Exposi- 
tion of the XXXIX, Articles, with Notes, and a Ch 





Family Library. 
Now complete, in Six small! Volumes, 5s. each, 


NIVERSAL HISTORy, 
By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 
Lord Woodhouselee. 
As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the En. 
glish reader, except an enormous collection, occupying near} 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact ef 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand of 
the naee—aes the result of the life-long thought and exertion 
a mor an lett ardly, it is presumed, 
fail ree be considered a filling up an important blank in the popu. 
lar literature of the 
*,° The remaining a of the History pom are nearly 
ready, and will appear on the Ist of Augus 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
—_— - es 
The Second Series of 


ORTHCOTE’S FABLES, beautifully 


illustrated with 280 Engravings, froca” Designs by North. 
cote and Harvey, printed by Whittingham, CHiiswick. Post 8r0, 

price 18s. 

“ This volume, considering merely its typography and embel. 
lishments, is one of the most chaste and elegant that ever pro. 
ceeded from the press of this country.”—Court Magazine, 

“A more tastefully got-up work we never met with; no de. 
scription can give any notion of the delicacy, richness, and beauty 
of these gems.""—Literary Gazette. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








On the Ist of August was published, price 5s. Vol. VII. of 
T H LI and POEMS ¢ 
the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. 
ohn soeieate Albemarle Street. 





Justpe published b by ‘Sohn Reid and Co. Glasgow; 3 and 
Whittaker and Co, London 
In royal 32mo. price 3s. in cloth, 
HE CASKET of AMERICAN ani 
EUROPEAN GEMS; being a Selection from the best 
Modern American and European Writers; to which is prefixed, 
a Sketch of American Literature. 





Il. 
18mo. price 6d. 
Illustrations of Social Depravity, No. V. 
What are the Rabble ? By a Lady. 
THE CHEAPEST SCHOOL ATLAS. 
In 4to. price 12s. half-bound, 
HITTAKER’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Thirty coloured Mays 
i. hittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


e 2d edition, i in iia price 6s. aes 
Rsays, ‘aatgued to afford Christian En. 


5 





and C 
ee JOHN SHEPPARD. 
y the same Author, 
Thoughts, chiefly designed as preparative or 
persuasive to Private Devotion. 6th edition, 12mo. 6s, And 
The Divine Origin of Christianity, deducel 
from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the Au 
thenticity of Scripture. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


in Bro. price 108. Gd. beards, 
ERMONS, S, chiefly for particular Sundays 


and Occasions. 
By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, A.M. 
Minister of St. Luke’s Church, Liverpool, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, Author of “ Doctrinal and 
Practica) Sermons,” in 3 vols. &c. &e 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ ennai 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





Table of the Councils, Heresies, &c. &c. By Richard Hobart, 
A.B. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 
John Cumming, Dublin; and Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 
ane, London. 
MAMGNAELS Ho agernger ee AND ~~ irae 
ew edition, 5s, bound 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of thay People; with a 
Selection of British ont cual Beegeenhy, Be 
By AL MANGNALL. 

This edition is  canideahty enlarged by the insertion of the 
Astronomical Terms and Biographical Sketches, which, it is 
hoped, will more entitle the work to a continuance of the liberal 
patronage that it has already Vom The dates have been 
compared with the ; the whole 
has been carefully revised, and aaainions have been made where 
necessary, particularly a Set of Miscellaneous Questions before 
Christ, an abstract of the English Reigns from the year 800 to 
a Norman ema n Ee a come on the History of the Old 








“By the same » Author, 

Compendium of Geography, for Schools, Pri- 
vate Families, and all those who require knowledge of this neces- 
sary Science. 3d edition, corrected, 7s. 6d. boun 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


"NEW EDITION OF VENERONI'S GRAMMAR. 
HE COMPLETE. ITALIAN MASTER, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On MA August 12th, in 2 vols. post 8v0- 
HE MA of HONOUR, and the 
RECLAIMED. 
By a LADY of RANK 


«*What is honour? A word. What is in that word 
Honour? What is that honour? Air: a trim 
Reckoning. Who hath it ?”—Shakespeare. 


Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 








THE TOURIST a! ae HIGHLANDS. ; 

Next week, in 1 pocket volume, in post Svo. accompanied hy 

most elaborate and corceuats! ‘Travelling Map, engraved by ¥ 
J, Arrowsmith, 


GUIDE to the HIGHLANDS al 


ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including Orkney and Ze 
land. 


By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 
John abies Albemarle Street. 


On Meniay, ‘Avgast 18, will be be published, ix in3 voles post 840, 
HE COURT of SIGISMUND 
AUGUSTUS; or, Poland in the Sisteent Century: 
By ALEXANDER BRONIKOWS 
Done into English by a POLISH OW rue EE. . 
London: saitnatites Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longma 


sell 





ag the best and easiest Rules for that 
Langu ‘o which are added, an Introduction to Ttalian 
Vernaention; Extracts from the Italian Poets, &c. &c. The 


€s 





Learners. 
By SIGNOR VENERONI. 
A new edition, —_ revised, corrected, and improved, 
y A. RONNA. 
London: Printed for ee and Co.; Weitiaker and Co. ; 
J. Booker; J. Duncan; Hamilton and We ee J. Souter; Dulau 


whole properly accented, to i the P. jati of 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS,# 
the LITERARY GAZKTTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington —_ 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, beg 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Bachengei ( 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; poe 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and "7 wr 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Ag 
for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Syuare, London. 








Commerce, by M‘Calloch, 2s. 6d. 
London: Baldwin and Cradoek, Paternoster Row. 





and Co.; Simpkin and Masshall; aud J. Wacey. 


J, MOVES, 89 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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